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PREFACE 


• Hunger and nakedness stalk through the giobe — at least through large 
parts of it today. ’They are, in, the main, a gift of the Second World War. 
In ■ South-East Asia alone, the war has brought recurring famines and 
deaths in countless numbers. The Indian sub-continent u as.not, oi course, 
the^ actual battle theatre, and, yet, it witnessed one of the severest famines 
in its historv — the Bengal Famine of 1943 ; this vzs, in a large measure, 
caused by the exigencies of the war of 1939-4.5. 

The present study seeks to depict the horrors and describe the after- 
effects of that famine. This is a long-delayed publication, — an earlier 
draft having been rendered obsolete and useless by the Partition in 1947 — 
and the data used here are, of course, out-of-date. Famines, however, 
are not out-of-date in this ancient land. Against the background ot the 
periodical famines of the past, we have now reached a stage when thcro 
is famine almost every month in one .part of this sub-continent or the 
other. In .this part of South-East Asia, now carved out into India and 
Pakistan, the suffering of the people during the last one decade and the 
destitution of an important section of it have, as in other parts of the 
under-developed w'orld, increasingly become chronic and seem to have 
assumed a semi-permanent character. It is, in fact, to show how devas- 
tating the consequences of a famine may bo ; how thoroughly, although 
slowly but steadily, famine (and starvation) saps the vitality of the people 
and disintegrates their social and moral lives and how violently it shatters 
many facets of the national cnonomy that the author felt the urge to 
publish tne results ; of - his inquiries. An investigation was carried on 
single-handed’ by the author in a number of villages of pre-partition Bengal 
so as to ascertain the kind of results obtainable by the statistical method 
of random survey. The author does not claim to have strictly adhered 
to the principle of randomisation from the beginning to the end ; yet, it 
is correct to say that this volume upholds the statistical approach in study- 
ing socio-economic problems. The project was pursued with much labour 
and devotion ceaselessly for tlireo months in the rural areas and I was 
loath to forego the opportunity of presenting the fruits of my researches 
to the educated public. Hence this publication. 

How severe and painful was the- famine of 1943 ? The answer has 
already been given in clear terms by a number of writers in the lastfow 
years. If wo may recall hero the march of that avalanche called ‘famine’, 
severely sw'eeping, as it did, more than 20 million people of pre-partition 
Bengal, ^VQ, to-day, on the lapse of about a decade, cannot help dramatising 
the course of events which, in the succeeding stages of their unfoldmcnt, 
rendered the 60-million province of Bengal into “a place of broken fences • 
melancholy, hopeless, despairing, with the miasma of abject poverty 
banging over it.” 

After-effects of the Famine of 1943 : The total number of in 

Bengal in that single year was, according to a sample survey by Calcutta 
University Anthropology Department, ,three-and-a-halfmillion. Although 
officially every attempt was made to deny the reports of starvaton deaths 
and to deflate, as far as possible, the number of the dead, the Government- 
sponsored Famine Inquiry Commission of 1944 recorded the number to be 
one-and-a-half million. The total number of post-famine desfiUtk^ was of 
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tho order of L08 milUon in May, 19i4. {A Samph Survey of Apr-EfpeU 
of the Bengal Famine of 1943 by P. C. Mahalanobis, F.K.S., AprU, 1946. 
p 18). About 3.8 mUlion persons included in about 0.7 million families 
suffered a serious loivering of economic status and decrease oi earning pbsver 
as a cons^uence of the Famine. (Ibid, p. 27), Out of 6.5 million farailie.a 
in rural Bengal ouming paddy land, 0.92 milUon of such families -vrenj 
estuuated to have sold such land, of which 0.26 million sold their land to 
the extent of the whole of their possession, thus losing their sole or chief 
means of livelihood. They were reduced to the ranks of landless labourers. 
Again, 0.67 million families mortgaged their paddy lands {Ibid, p. 33). It 
is likely that much of this land was not redeemed* at all. Lc^cs are not 
included m these figures ; if, however, these are effected by the ordinary 
tenant-cultivators, such transference also implies a diminution in their 
Khae holdings and a corresponding deterioration in their economic condi- 
tion. The niiaiber of Lease deeds in Bengal rose from 3,55,958 in 1942 
to 5,68,452 in 1943. {Triennial Beport on the tcorTcing of Begisiration 
Department in Bengal for the three years ending 1943, p. 7). 

The poorer section of agriculturists who lost their lands in full or in 
part adjusted themselves to lower economic levels by relying more and 
more on bhag-chas or crop-sharing cultivation, and, also, by selling their 
labour power as farm labourers. Adjustment at lower levels also took 
place through shifts into less remunerative occupational groups, such as, 
petty trade or petty emp’ojTnent, or, even unproductive enterprises or 
begging. Thus, the agricultural economy of Bengal suffered a serious 
set-bgck. . 

In fact, the entire rural economy was thrown completely out of gear. 
Village artisans, and craftsmen, such as, weavers, potters, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, goldsmiths ; and petty businessmen, such as, milkmen, fislaer- 
raen, vegetable sellers and petty shop-keepers, — all of them were the hapless 
victims of the ruthless famine. 

In the wake of the famine came the horror of the sweeping epidemic. 
According to the estimate given by the People’s Relief Committee of which 
the present Chief ^linister of We^ Bengal happened to be the President, 
about 20 million people were attacked with famine-epidemic and by 
September, 1944, 1,200,000 people in Bengal had died of various diseases. 
{Biiral Bengal in Buins by Bhowani Sen, p. 18). 

*Man-Made’ & ‘War-Made’ Famine : The famine of 1943 has been 
characterised as a “man-made” famine. The reason i.s that the food 
shortage in Bengal was only a shortage of six weeks’ supplies and it should 
have been met by imports and better distribution. But over onc-taird of 
the population of Bengal was hit by the famine and the famishing rural 
folk — skeleton-like famine destitutes — began their _ trek to Cmcatta m 
countless streams as early as from April 1943, and in no time the 
and pavements of the city were found littered with numerous unidentinca 

dead bodies. , . ii. r • 

But. as commented earlier, one might- well observe that the lamine 

was a ‘war-made’ famine. We clearly remember how the rice-oxp<^ting 
markets of South-East Asia which fell to Japan were for the time being 
lost to India. This event was climaxed by the export of ^dstu.is to 
feed the army stationed in Ceylon, Africa and Middle East._ The rcckle.'^ 
‘denial’ poliev enforced bv the then foreign Governor of 
with the dishonesty, cupidity and bungling of the men at the helm oi tne 
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administration, was no. mean cause of. the food shortage. Then, the war- 
inflation gave rise to a price-spiral just as the hoarders and blackmarketccrs 
created the food racket. Again, the movement of the army and ammuni- 
tion blocked the despatch of foodgrains from Western India to Bengal, 
and that created local shortages. And, finally, the entire stock of rice in 
Bengal was cornered by the big zamindars, jotdars and traders with a view 
to selling it at fabulous, prices to military contractors and war-profiteers. 
Wherever the military purchasers entered the rice market and the war- 
contractors were bidding against the civilian consumers, the prices shot 
Tip and ruled beyond the reach of the ordinary man. Por instance, the 
price of rice in’ Calcutta which was Rs. 6 per maund in January, ,1942, rose 
to Rs. 11 in Hovember, 1942, Rs. 24 in February-April, 1943, Rs. 30 in 
May, Rs. 35 in July, Rs. 38 in August, Rs. 40 in October, 1943. The price 
rose as high as to Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 per maund in the mofussil districts. 

Jlr. L. S. Amery, the then Secretary of State for India, was reported to 
have observed at the time that the famine was an “act of God" in that 
the crop-failures caused by the failures of the monsoon in the past years 
and the resulting lack of carry-over to 1943, were, at bottom, the main 
factors responsible for the holocaust. But physical causes like drought 
and flood may cause temporary, scarcity even in a most advanced country 
in any particular year, and may even inflict severe consequential hardships 
on the people. Do they, however, throw a country’s entire cconom}’’ com- 
pletely out of gear so much so that countless people are rendered destitutes 
and permanent invalids, homeless and helpless street beggars, and that 
thousands of families' are completely wiped out and millions upon millions 
ofactive men and women die like rats in the open streets and in the fields 
to bo devoured by 'jackals and vultures and. in many cases to be tom to 
pieces by dogs and animals even before the lamp of life is actually put out ? 
And this was a rmiversal picture in almost every hamlet and town inBcngal 
in that fateful year — 1943 I 

There must be something deeper — some cause more fundamental than 
temporary physical shortages — ^whioh can really account for such devas- 
tating famines. There must bo something basically wrong about tho 
society and the country’s administration and something incongntous in 
the extant economic relations within tho nation where such , a catastrophe — 
such a ruthless cruelty — can at all bo perpetrated. And . if that basic 
cause may bo properly diagnosed, the right kind of remedy may j-ct ho 
applied in a supreme effort to eradicate hunger, starvation ■ and famine. 

Frequency of Famines in Brltlshlndia ; Wo may be permitted hero to go 
back ,a little into the pages of history to find that during the last 200 years 
oi tho British rule in tho Indo-Pakistan sub-continent famines have occurred 
in regular frequency — more so and with greater vehemence in the past one 
hundred years or the like. In the first half of the nineteenth century there 
wore seven famines, with an estimated total of 1*5 million deaths from 
famine. In the second half of ’ the nineteenth century there were twenty- 
four famines (six between 1851 and 1875, and eighteen between 1876 and 
1900), with an estimated total, according to official records, of over . 20 
million deaths (R. Palme Dutt, India To-day, p. 106). “Stated roughly, 
famines and scarcities have been four times as numerous during the last 
thirty years of tho nineteenth century ns they were one hundred j'ears 
earlier, and four times more wM'esproad.’’ (William Digby, Prosperous 
JBrfifaJi Tndirt, 1901). 
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Basic Causes of Famines in Indo-Pakistan Sub-continent.: The ijasic 
causes of fammes in this sub-continent may, among others, be enumcraW 
as foUou-s : 

(1) In recent years, there has been permament deficit (since 1936) 
because of the separation of Burma from India (in 1935) and very recently 
hy the partition of India (19i7). The difficulties of the actual shortacre 
have been accentuated by war-time and post-war inflation and mal-distTi- 
bution of the year’s output and by the cornering of this output by specula- 
tors, hoarders and hlackmarketeers. 

(2) The technique of agriculture is very low and out-of-date and there 
is almost complete divorce between science and farming and, for one tiling, 
there is a remarkable absence of drainage and irrigation' facilities. 

(3) The physical power of resistance of the people is at a low ebb due 
to poverty and prolonged mal-nutrition and inadequate public health and 
medical facilities. This is one of the reasons of numerous famine-deaths. 

(4) The greatest majofiy of cultivators have no grain reserve — ^not 
even the cover for the annual domestic needs — owing to ‘uneconomic’ 
family holdings or outright landlessness : lands and grains become more 
and more the monopoly of a fe-sv. 

(5) The prevailing agrarian relations are largely feudal or semi-feudal 
in character and exhibit very many aspects of the mediaeval agrarian 
structure, such as, the prevalence of aggressive serfdom : there are 
bond slaves (Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee report, extracts in 
Avirila Bazar Pairika, Calcutta, dated 3. 11. 49. Also, India Govt. Agri- 
cultural Labour Inquiry, extracts in The Statesman, Calcutta, dated 18. 9. 
51) ; there are child slaves (Indian Labour iSImister’s statement in Parliament 
regarding 30,000 child slaves in Hyderabad alone published in 
Calcutta, 22. 9. 51) ; there is forced labour (Wadia & Merchant : Our 
Economic Problems, 2nd Ed., pp, 260-63), etc., obtaining in vast specific 
areas of this sub-continent. Then, there arc the general and oyer-all 
crushing burden of indebtedness of the peasantry (and artisans) ; illegal 
exactions by landlords and money-lenders ; the fraud and deception 
perpetrated by uncontrolled and selfish grain -dealers ; the insecure 
tenancy conditions of a vast section of the cultivators and the expropri- 
ation of small holders ; the wide practice of matayer cultivation 
and increasing layers of sub-infeudation ; and so on. The^ and similar 
other things are responsible for the poverty .illiteracy, despair and lack of 
enthusiasm among the greatest bulk of the peasants or tenant-eultivalors. 
All this leads to the existing air of gloom and checrlespiess and the suppr- 
ession of energy and initiative and thwarts all possibilities of self-help and 
community 'help towards securing a better lot and a bumper production, 

(6) Agriculture forms about the sole occupation of the mass of the 
population, — there is no other industry from which any considerable part 
of the population derives its support. IVhilo the introduction of a diversity 
of occupations appears to be the obvious remedy, the almosc universal 
dependence on agriculture may bo characterised, historically, as the 
expression of the destruction of the old balance of industry and agriculture 
and the relegation of India to the role of an agricultural appendage of’ 

a foreign imperialism. . • , r 

Fopniation and Food : It is often asked in the academic circle of native 
scholars if the problem of famine in our land is the problem of population 
or of agriculture. Space does not permit us here to enter into a discussion 
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of the lughly debated and controversial- theory of Jfaithua and of Keo- 
Malthusians of the post-war version, such as, Vogt {Thi Road lo Survival), 
tendell (Populafionr on the Loose), Paul Reboux (J>oo Many Children) and 
others ; nor is it the place to examine whether India (or Pakistan) is over- 
populated. We find that between 1921 and 1951, the population of India 
(and Pakistan) bas been estimated to be increasing at the rate of about 1% 
per annum. But the total area sown in India to-day is 0.7 acre per iiead 
of population and the total area under food crops is O.G acre. These 
figures, of course, represent the average per capita area sown. According 
•to Sir John Russell, a British expert oh Indio-Pakistani agriculture, a 
satisfactory vegetarian diatery can .be produced on about 0.75 acre per 
head.” (PAe Statesman, Calcutta, 28. 2. 51). A little more intensive 
cultivation than practised at the moment and a little attempt to introduce 
m^ed farmiiig on a moderate scale, wliich, by t)io way, is at present con- 
spicuous by its absence, may go a long way to supply the cultivator an 
ampler diet quantitatively or even a balanced diet, as is shown by the 
results of mixed farming among certain sections of the people of such 
backavard colonics as Sierra Leone, Nigeria, Gold Coast, etc. (Dr. Wright’s 
Repory. And, moreover, 0.7 acre per head is not the limit of India’s 
possible cultivated area. A reserve of about 127 m. to 134 m. acres exists 
for possible further development. In Pakistan it is about 20 million acres. 

The statistics show that the area under foodgrains in India is increasing; 
Prom 192 m. acres in 1943-4, the area has been e.vtended to 207 m. acres 
in 1949-00. There has thus been an increase of 15 m. acres in 6 years, an 
increase of about 1% per annum, the same as the increase in population. 
And yet the -food deficit remains at 10% to 14% of the total requirements. 
To cover this gap would require a further 20 m. to 30 m. acres to 
be brought under the plough, assuming the acreage yield of the existing 
cultivated areas cannot be substantially increased by better technological 
aid. But even without much further extension of cultivation, wo can 
immediately arrest the decline in food productionasduringl949-.v2.if out- 
leaders and administrators, instead of oVer-cmphasising the importance of 
commercial crops, do a little violence to their so-called “integrated” croxi 
production plan, that is, if they actively and materially discourage the 
growing displacement of food-crops cultivation by money-crops cultivation. 

Tho problem that remains to be solved boils down to the better utilisa- 
tion of the lands, a practical and fruitful crop-planning and n more equit- 
able distribution of holdings among the petty cultivators and Landless 
farm hands. . " , . 

Problem of Famine Viewed as a Problem of Agriculture : Lad: of irri- 
gation : According to one estimate, out of a total area of 781 m. afres in 
India (Indian Union), 250 m. acres remain still unclassified ; 370 in. acres 
are described as “cultivable” of which only 236 m. acres are cultiy.atcd. 
Of this cultivated area, barely 48 m. acres or about 20% are under irrig.a- 
tion. Thus, 134 m. acres of uncultivated culturablo land.s and ISS in. 
acres of cultivated lands remain unirr.igated. 135 .multi-purxiose river 
projects reported to he under different stages of survey or conslruciion 
contemplate, ultimately, the irrigation of 12.9 m. acres of additional lands, 
yielding, on the basis of the present standard of agriculture, an additional 
quantity of 4.3 m. tons of food (and 1.9 m. Kilowatts of hyvlro-dectric 
power). 122 more river projects said to bo under investigation arc c.xpected 
to irrigate 42 m. acres more. The projects under actual construction arc, 
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however, making scanty progress. Tlie Damodar Valley Project, the 
BhaKxa-Isangal Project and the Hirakud Project — ea'ch of them has pro- 
gressed much le^ during I948..52 than, for instance, the Huai Project in 
Chma during 1950-52, as Indian eye-witness accounts in China a.nd Chine'/' 
official documents as far as available in India- tell us so far. So, we must 
quicken our pace remembering that in India only about 7% of lier vast 
water resources are at present utiUsed, while the rest runs to 
waste. 

In Pakistan, specially in its Western wing, irrigation is much more 
developed than in the Indian Hnion. But, vet. in Pakistan as a whole, 
there remains abeut 23% of total lands (about 26 m. acres— C. N. VakilV 
estimate) described as cultivable waste now uncultivated. It may .safely 
be presumed that aiong with other methods of improved farming, irrigation 
may help this area gradually to be brought under the plough. 

Low Crop Yields : The present acreage yield of crops in India and 
Pakistan is demonstrably very low. In Pakistan, the averii^e yield of rice 
per acre is 11.4 maunds, while it is‘33.4 maunds in Japan and 50.2 maunds 
in Italy ; thafof wheat is 8 maunds in Pakistan as against 13.2 maiinfis 
in Italy, 16 maunds in Japan and 17.6 maunds in the U.S.S.R, ; that of 
maize 7.5 maunds in Pakistan as contrasted from 17 maunds in Japan, 
17.7’ maunds in Italy and 26.6 maunds in the USSR {PaHsinn Economic 
Journal, Julv, 1049). 

Diminishing Acreage Yield : In India, or in Pakistan, not only are 
acreage crop yields low, they are steadily diminishing. The average yield 
of rice fell from 957 lbs. per acre in 1921-22 to 717 lbs. per acre in 194546 ; 
wheat yield fell from 845 lbs. per acre to 580 lbs. during the’ same period ; 
cotton from 104 lb.s. to 81 lbs ; lin.seed from 402 lbs. to 259 lbs. ; Rape 
& mustard from 519 lbs. to 374 lbs, tobacco from 1179 lbs. (in 1931-32) 
to 672 lbs. (in 1945-46). (Fiscal Commusion Beport, 1949-50, vol-1 ; p. 27). 

Diminution in crop yield can, however, be stopped and the acreage 
yield can, in fact, be increased considerably by proper soil management 
■ and improved technological aid. 

Soil Erosion : Soil erosion is causing serious damage to agriculture 
both in Pakistan and India. In Pakistan, in the uplands alone of ,Jlieliini, 
Rawalpindi and Attock districts and parts of the Siwalik range, there arc 
about one-inch million acres of seriously gullied land. (Dr. R. Maclagaii 
Gorrie's estimate). In India, the total area affected by erosion is about 
123 m. acres, that is, more than 50% of the total cultivated area which is 
variotisly estimated between 236 m. and 243 ni. acres (latter estimate by 
Russell). Xow, according to** the Union Food Minister, “If this is restored, 
our annual production of food-grains would increase by ten million tons” 
(his speech in Parliament on 29. G. ,51), and this is much more than India s 
c.stimated food deficit, namely, 5 m. to 6 m. ton.s (his estimate given in 
Parliament on 13. 8- 51.) 

Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Development : The question 
of the potential increase In crop yields in India and Pakistan, lias been 
discussed by Dr. Burns, another British exjiert on Indo-Pakisf-ani agnctii- 
turc, who thinks that pclds of rice can be increased by 30%. — 5% by 
using improved variety, 20% by increasing manure and 5% by protecting 
from pests and diseases. The present average outturn can even be in- 
creased bv 50%, viz, 10% by variety and 40% by manuring. Wheat 
and mi/Iets can be increased by 30%, sugar-cane can be increased from 15 
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to 30 or even 55 tons per acre ; cow-milk by 75% ; buBalo-niilk by 00'';;j ; 
and so on. 

Indian crops suffer greatly from the depredations of insects ranging from 
locusts to mites and larger^ animals. Damages done by monkcv.s alone 
ha,ve been estimated at 5%, — enough to feed some 15 million people. 
(Sir John Russell’s estimate). Thgrc ate also huge losses on bad storage. 

In Pakistan, the average yield of crops can be appreciably increa.scd 
bj" preventing, or at least minimising, the damage done to standing crops 
by insect-pests and diseases. In the single province of West Punjab, sucli 
losses are estimated at Rs. 85 million annually. Again, about 2.5% of the 
total outturn of foodgrains in that province valued at Rs. 115 million is 
lost due to inadequate storage facilities. (Figures from paper by Dr. 
K. A. Rahman, Principal, Punjab Agricultural College, Lynllpur). 

Difficulties of Technological Improvement ; The condition precedent 
to the adoption of improved technology in agriculture are, among others. 
(1) the availability of better seeds, manures, fertilizers and weed-pest-and 
disease-killing chemicals in adequate quantities ; (2) education and incen- 
tive among cultivators in favour of increased production ; (3) their financial 
ability to adopt the recommended improved methods ; and (4) economic 
holdings with consolidated plots big enough for purposes of modern scienti- 
fic and mechanised farming. 

The holdings of most of the cultivators in India and Pakistan arc un- 
economic, scattered and fragmented. Illiteracy among theni is almo.st 
universal. The technological kneno-how in agriculture is about completely 
absent. Cheap chemical fertilizers arc as yet ver}’ difficult to obtain, 
specially so in Pakistan ; indigenous manures arc rarely prepared .carefully 
and fannyard manures arc all but wasted. Weed -and insect-killer, s are 
not frec!.y available. 

There is, thus, a wide gap between the possibilities opened up by agri- 
cultural science and the realities of the peasant farms and holdings in this 
sub-continent. The food deficit, specially in India, would have been more 
than covered if the results of modern scientific research could have been 
properly utilised by the cultivators. That they cannot do so is bccau.-;c 
there is among them a total lack of incentiye which arises from in.secun' 
tenancy conditions, smallness of holdings and, above all, their extreme 
poverty and their consequent inability to procure better .seeds, 
fertilizers, .improved appliances and marketing facilities. 

Subdivision of Holdings ; The e.xtcnt of the subdivided and ‘uncconoimk ’ 
holdings in some of the provinces Or States of India and Pakistan may be 
noted here : In Madras, the average yield per acre of cultivated land is 
0.41 ton in terms of cereals. (Famine Inquiry Commission, Final Report, 
1945, p. 255 n). • But, “74 percent of the pnffas or raiyatwari holdings 
covering 36 percent of the total area have an average area of 2.4 aero" 
(BengafLand Revenue Commission Report, Vol. II, p. 30) ; this means 
they yield one ton of cereals each on the average, while af least, 2 tons 
are estimated to be the minimum return that a cultivator must be assured 
from out of his holding, because an yield below this quantity renders the 
holding ‘uneconomic’. and condemns the cultivator to an "uncertain liveli- 
hood.’’ (Sir Iilanilal Nanavati’s opinion). According to a Governmental 
report from Madras, while paitas paying Rs. 10 and Ic.-^s formed 09.5 percent 
of the total number in the twenties of this century, they amounted to 
about 76.5 percent in 1944-45 (Famine Com. Final Report, 1945, p. 256). 
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In Uiiar average yield of cereals is QSo ton per acre {Famino 

Com. j If id, p, 25Dn). Tlie average ‘economic’ holding in the State must 
therefore, consist of about 6 acres. In Gorakpur district the averagehold- 
, ing is 4.8 acres, the land being, of-course, rather fertile. In certain areas 
of the Agra district, 27.3% of holdings are Ie4 than 2.5 acres, 23.3% are 
between 2.5 and 4.5 acres. 28.9% between 5 and 10 acres, 34.3% between 
10 to 17.0 acres and 6.2% over 17.5 acres. So. over 50% of the boldines 
are uneconomic. (Famine Com. ibid pp. 255-56). In Bombay, the yield 
per acre of net area sown is 0.19 ton. So, 10 to 11 acres would on* the 
average be the size of the ‘economic’ holding in the State. But 1.13 million 
holdings owned by 49% of the agricnltural families come up tn only 0 too 
acTcs each, and another 29% of the families have 5 to 15 acres each. {Thn 
Indian Rural Prohhm by Xanavati & Anjaria, p. 45). In the Punjab, 
the average yield-of cereals per acre is 0.34 ton which means that the size 
of the ‘economic’ holding wonld be about 6 to 7 acres. But, 20.2% of 
peasants own 0-1 acTc each, 28.6% own 1-3 acres each, 14.9% Own 3-3 
acres each and 36.3% own 5 acres and above. (Punjab Board of Economic 
Enquiry). In Bengal, the average yield of cereals per acre is 0.48 ton and, 
SO, about 4 to 5 acres would be necessary to constitute an ‘economic’ hold- 
ing. But in West Bengal 35.66% of cultivator families hold less than 2 
acres each, 10.69% hold 2-3 acres each, 9.19% hold 3-4 acres, 8.66% hold 
4-5 acres, 19.24% hold 5-10 acres and 9.77% hold 10 acres and up. (Calcu- 
lated from iand Revenue Commission Report, Tol. 33, pp, 114-15). In 
East Pakistan, 49.47% of cultivators hold less than 2 acres each, 11.22% 
hold 2-3 acres each, 9.13% hold 3-4 acres, 17.02% hold 4-5 acres, 14.15% 
hold 5-10 acres and G.70% hold 10 acres and up. (Same source). In Sind, 
30.2% of ljulfivators hold up to 5 acres, 30.2% hold 5-15 acres, 14.3% hold 
15-25 acres, 17.9% hold 25-100 acres, 24.5% hold 100-500 acres and 2.9% 
hold 500 acres and up. (Sind Land Revenue Administration Report for 
1936-37). Here we notice the prevalence of ‘imeconomic’ holdings in the 
lower acreage groups (and on the analogy of Bombay, 10 to 11 .acres should 
be necessary to constitute an ‘economic’ holding), while land concentration 


is a striking feature in the upper acreage groups. 

Concentration of Holdings : If one aspect of the problem of backward 
agriculture in ibis subcontinent is the fragmented and ‘uneconomic' hold- 
ings, another aspect is' f^he over-concentration of holdings, which may 
legitimately be compared to that state of the jiatient’s health when there 
is “apoplexy at the brain and anaemia at the limbs.’’ According to an 


landless at the one extreme, while 14.3% of families held 62.4% of lands 
or a little less than two-thirds of the total acreage of lands at the other. 
{Ibid. Report, pa-rt I, pp. 47-S). According to the Punjab Board of Econo- 
mic Enquiry, the position in pre-p.artition Punjab was as follows : 20.2% 
of owners (in 0-1 acreage group) held only 0.8% of land ; 28.6% of owners 
(in 1-3 acreage group) held 5.2% of land ; 14.9% owners (in 3-5 acreage 
group) had 6T2% lands ; and 36.3% owners (in 5-up acreage group) had 
87.S°o lands : among the last 36.3% ot^mers, 30.0% owned 35.0% lands; 
3.9% owned 14.8^-; lands and 2.4% alone possessed 38.0% of lands. In 
Rind, in the ascending scale of acreage groups, 30.2% of land owners owned 
1.62% of total land; 30.2% owned 5.42% land; 14.29% ownefi 5.18%; 
17.90% omied 10,,19«(, ; 4.49% owned 23.33% ; and 2.86% owned 48.26% 
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(Sitid' Land Revenue Administration Report for 193G-37). In 
49% of agricultural families held 9.5% of the total area ; 29 
held 22.8% of land ; 11% of families held % UJ, 

held 34.4% of land; and only l%.of families lidd lo.G/o of land. {2/i 

Indian Rural Problem by Nanavati & Anjaria, p. 4.>). tvnicil 

The above is a picture of maldistribution of lands m a 
provinces.' ■ The situation in other provinces is more or le^s . 

Aspect of the solution is the immediate over-haulmg of Jf 

structure by changing fundamentally the feudal or scme-fe d ^ 

systems and tlie remodelling of the semr-colomal chara^er of our cco o • 
in. the broadest sense of the term.- Rrosperity or _a h ^ Ir hLconSc 
will be a long-term objective and the thorough ^ cannot allow 

life will, of course, take time to materialise. Meanwhile, r ^ 
people to perish from hunger. Only a bold agrarian re P ^ ^ 

a p?ogranSne basically different from that “j^^d7,ehno!ogy and 

which must solve the twin agrarian lolro a 

tenure-can step up food production m India and Pakistan anu 

^^"^^trSU^allow 

it is surprising and, indeed, ^ rctfuhcments. The best pro- 

countries for supply of so much of f„,«inc?s to enthuse the cultivator 
bable solution of our food problem and a • cultivates and 

to produce more by maldng him the « of J,;; „ pity 

allowing him and Pakistan and the admini.s(rativc 

that the present leaders of 

systems in these countries to organise and direct thi.s 

working people ^owns and the counto^ IVclopm^cnt of the re.spcctive 
enercy towards rehabilitation and turn er democraev which 

national economics for building up that ^ decisive 

might provide the equality of opportunities for all anc 
improvement in the conditions of the P^op c. j ^ f jjn account of 

Plan of this books : Part one of this "P^'“^^!Xhat socio-economic 
the. author’s investigations and a genera - moved from 

changes he noticed in the wake of plc-partition-Bcnga 

one place to another in the different li,c methods and 

Part Vo. contains a brief discussion on ’conducted in Tndo- 

■ objects. of rural surveys so far to ^ j^uthor in con- 

'of 172 families in 40 villages of East ^cng.- 1. ^^;^^otcd the author’.s 

A list of petsons rtoso help 1ms motermm 

investigations has been ncknOT-lcdcm mv debt of gratitude to 

however, take this 0PP°^^y.''’Vr .W granted mo study leave 

Bangabasi College authorities { am beholden to my wife, 

for conducting my inquines in P ' ^ g^^ipt. Finally. 1 mu-s. 

Bina Mukerji, for ^X'P„\^r^jXariali at Bangabasi College for lus 
thank Sri Jitendra Nath Sarkar ” for puWishing this volume. 

. having assisted me in securing the paper for pu n s ,, 

^ , • Knruna Mukerp. 
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PART I. 


THE STORY OF FAmNE. 

CELAPTER— I. 

Introduction. 

§1. How the inquiry began : 

It was in East Bengal. The author was speeding up liis field-work in 
connection with his study of the cotton handloom weaving industry in the 
Madhabdi area of Narshingdi Police Station, District Dacca. The industry 
was badly dislocated due to the impact of the Famine in that year — the 
fateful famine year of 1943. More thorough investigation into the weavers’ 
economic life as a whole revealed, however, that tlioir .subsidiary (and 
in some cases, main) occupation, agriculture, too, was equally badly 
affected. Then, again, the study of other members of the weavers’ families 
who were alternatively employed as loom-labourers, loom-technicians, 
yarn-merchants, day-labourers, and so on, gave no encouraging picture of 
the economic situation of that locality roundly taken. Everybody appeared 
to have been more or less deeply stricken by the famine. The entire rural 
economic life seemed to have been shaken to its very foundation. zVn 
investigation, therefore, into the general economic condition in that areji 
was undertaken. In other words, the author embarked upon a plan of 
studying the social background and the economic consequences of the 
Famine on the rural life of the region as a whole. 

§2. Classification of occupational categories : 

Now, a man as an economic unit can pursue different avocations ; 
natmally, some broad occupational categories had to bo selected. For 
instance, a man who is a weaver can be classed as an ‘Artisan’. An Artisan, 
for our purpose, will, however, mean any person depending for his livelihood 
on any handicraft or home-craft, e.g., a carpenter, a blacksmith, a goldsmith, 
a potter, also, a mason, and so on. One who tills the land either as a raiyaf 
or an under -raiijat, that is, a tenant-cultivator, may be classed as a peasant. 
But there are peasants and peasants : a “small peasant” and a “middle 
peasant”, for example. The use of such expressions may seem to be rather 
unconventional. It must be admitted that words like “small” and“middlc.”, 
which, in this connection, seek to convey, vaguelj*, the idea about an economic 
status, must, in the ultimate analysis, appear meaningless unless these arc 
interpreted concretely in terms of tho productivity of or income from the 
land owned and cultivated. Mere size of tho holding is of small significance. 
Remembering this, we may attempt to define a “middle peasant” by .sajnng 
that he is a peasant who holds a “midium holding” and that '‘medium hold- 
ing” may he. regardsd as one which is capable normally of yielding in ienne of 
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cereals not less than lico ions nor more than five tons-* ** Althouah the fertilitv 
of soil varies from district to district in a province, and even from village to 
village in a district, the average yield of cereals per aero of net area sown in 
pre-partition Bengal was 0.48 ton.*’^ A “Mcdinm holdina” mav, therefore, 
vary from 4.17 to 10.42 acres, or 12.51 bighas to 31.2G bighas, aiid a ‘miihlle 
peasant’ may be said to be one who holds and cultivates 4.17 acres (12..5I 
bighrts) in the minimum to 10.42 acres {31.20 bighas) in the maximum. In 
this volume, however, we have used the expre.ssion “small peasant” meaning 
a cultivator with 4 acres or 12 standard bighas in the maximum (with a 
little above zero acre as the minimum limit), and a peasant with more than 
12 bighas, but not more than (in round figures) 30 bighas, has been termed 
a “middle peasant”. In pre-partition Bengal, alt hough tlic average holding 
had been ascertained to be 4.36 acres which should impart the sfatus of a 
“middle peasant” to the average holder yet, in fact, as much as 06.6% of 
total oceupancy-eultivators were “small peasants” owning le.ss than 4 acre? 
each.l The average size of the family is assumed here, as also in subsequent 
paragraphs, to be equal to five, though the number of persons per 1000 
houses in Bengal was 5412 in 1941.il: 

Then, again, another occupational category is the landless “agricultuial 
labourer”, who is cither a farm-labourer, toiling in the field, or a day-labourer 
of different descriptions, ranging from household servants to porters at the 
market place. We should not call him a day labourer who owns or cultiva{(?3 
land and in the slack season offer.s his services on hire. A day labourer 
lives mainly by selling his labour. He may, of course, possess a liome.stond 
including a kitchen garden attoehed to it. But his main occupation does not 
consist in raising and selling vegetables. If he did pursue such an occupation, 
we might class Ids as a “petty trader”, and, in that case, working as a il:i,v 
labourer shovdd be considered to be his by-occupation. 

A “petty trader” .should include a seller not only of vegetable,s but also 
of ii.sh. or betel, or sweet-s. or of grocery goods and so on. In fact, anybody 
whose income is derived mainly frniu any kind of small running business may 
be taken to be a “petty trader”. A confectioner, a milk-man, a fishcrnian, 
a grocer, a betel trader (Barui), etc., may all be classed as “petty traders’'. 

§3, Soloction of samples : 

From the above we get a five-fold cla.ssificalion of rural occupations. 
There might be other oceu])ational calegorie.s or groups. The classification 
will vary as the prineijile of grouping will vary. Aimvay, by defining the 
types as above, the author stin ted his inquiries in the Itfadhabdi area. He 
covered 117 familie.s. But c.xcept in the case of some of the weaver families, 
the head.s of the families were (ho.sen at random from the motley crowd 
jostling at the loeal free (Jruel Kitchen at Madhabdi. The familie.s chosen 
came from 35 different villages in Narshingdi and Araihazar Pulice .St, at ions. 
The selection t>f the .samples may thus be oallcal fairly reprcsenlativc and 

*Tl)is idea was borrowed fromtlic Fatuine Coinmi'.'’ion ut thotiineof rovy'mg Uas 
book. Vido foot note to j>ac<*2.')S, Final [tejKirtof tlie Famine Inyuirj’ Co.mmi^tiori, l!)lo. 

**Vidc last line of p. g.*i t and Itt line of p, grut, JKirJ, 

tVide Table VJIl (h) .Appendix IX fp]). 1 14-15), Vol, 11, Report of tbo Land Reveniio 
Commission. Beng.al, lit 10. 

it Vide Toble. p. 4, Census of India Tables. Vol. IV., 1941. 
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random. But, even so, such a .selection vas hound to result iji n population 
bias, for, the assembled people iarirely con.sistcd of deslittdf' widows of 
erstwhile landless labourers. The .samples arc, therefore, likdy to rcve.al, 
for instance, the highe.st rate of mortality among tlio male members of the 
family units chosen, which might or might not be true of the locality as n 
whole. But as in this book the author doe.s not attempt to establish over-all 
generalisations or sweeping conclusions bascfl on averages, typo.s. groups or 
categories, the population bias referred to above tlocs not affect the arguments 
put forth belovr. 

§ 4. Economic importance of the area chosen ; 

The area (mainly Madhabdi Union) tb-al v.-as s^'lccfed is an important 
economic centre. In the first place, .about ten thousand looms of different 
descriptions are said to be located here. Secondly, the “Bahur Hat"* is 
the, big outlet for all sorts of commodities locally prnrluced. .specially clothc.s 
woven around an area measuring 080 sq. miles that the Narayangunge 
Suh-Division comprises.** The Department of Industries of thoGovernmont 
of undivided Bengal mentions in its Bulletin No. 8S*** that ‘‘about Rs. 
1,50,000/- worth of piece goods arc sold on every m.arkef-day while during 
the winter season the sales exceed Rs. 2,50.000j- even”. But on personal 
investigation the author is satisfied that even during tlio climax of the 
distress of the Famine, the sale proceeds in 1043 rose more than five times 
the official figures quoted, and the volume marketed increased great ly indeed. 
An.vwny, the fact remains that Madhabdi area is an important centre of 
eoonomio activity. 

§ 5. Closed area : 

But it is a dosed area, n rural area th.st is pr.srf ieally cut off from tlm 
Suh-divisional and District towns and the industrial .and eommerei.al centres 
around, because of the paucity of good roads and thoroughly navigable 
canals. The Brahmaputra canal is navigable only during the rains hut it 
almost dries up on the approach of winter. The nenrest railway station, 
viz., Jinardi, is 8 miles off and the Jinardi-3Iadhnbdi Rond is badly main- 
tained and the only motorahle road from Narsingdi to Danga via Pnnchdona 
is ill-connectcd with Madhahdi. Itlorcovcr. the area forms part of a deficit 
District that Dacca is for purposes of people’s food requirements, Naturnll.v, 
therefore, any conclusion drawn on the basis of the data collected in this 
area could not have applied to the then Bengal as a whole. 

§ 6. “Surplus” area : 

Subsequentl 5 q therefore, the author selected the Districts of Jc.ssorc t^nd 
NadiaJt which had been declared “surplus” arc-'i^ by the thenBcugnUIinistry. 
But the examination of a surplus District as op]ioscd to a deficit one alone 


•Tho weekly ‘Pint’ (fair) nf, Madhabdi. popularly so enilpd. 

**Vido A. J. Iving’s C'owprc/iciisico /frporf on Jioad Dcvfhpwnl Pro/ert^ in Jirngo', 
Vol. IV, page 12. 

***Page 42. 

JTIint part of Jessoro District which is now inciiidod in 24.rnrgnnns Dislricl of 
West Bengal. JtTliat part of Nadia District which now comprises the Disfricl of luishtia 
of East Pakistan. 
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could not give perfect results. For, as was found later, a locality in a surplns 
or that in a deficit District e.vhibited different results in the ease of person^ 
with different occupations and with alternative sources of income. For 
instance, the famine affected the small peasants of Harishankarpur* verv 
badly indeed, but those among them who had, in addition, factorv job's 
(at the Mohini Cotton Textile INIills, Kushtia) suffered less. Thus, 'while, 
on the one hand, Ichhahuq Sheikh, Torah Sarder, Ichhub Biswas, Manti 
l\Iondal and others had to sell away their cultivable lands and ornaments 
and other family assets ; on the other hand, however, Taher Mondal. Da!u 
Sheik, Badal JDstri, of the same village pulled on tolerably well as they all 
had “a second string to the bow”, as we call it ; that is, an additional source 
of income in the shape of factory employment. Then, again, take, for 
example, Mahadeb Paramanik of Pearapur ** who owtk^ only 21 bighas 
or .83 acre of paddy land and cultivated, in addition, 6 bighas or 2'acrcs of 
‘Barga’ (share-cropped) land. He had not had to experience any great 
difficulty if only because he worked atLilooah Railwa}’^ Workshop (in Howrah 
District of West Bengal) on a monthly wage of Rs. 41/- which, together 
with dearness allowance and war bonus, amounted to Rs. 95/- per month. 
But look to the plight of Fakir Malik, Nirvoy Khelo and other small peasants 
of the same village ; The former had to sell not only 1 bigha and 14 knthas 
of cultivable land but had also to dispose of a bamboo garden including a 
certain plot of paddy land for a sum of Rs. 80/-. Not only that ; he sold 
utensils worth Rs. 50/-, a mango tree worth Rs. 4/2/-, a bed-stead at Rs. 12/-, 
and so on. Again, Elaraal Hazra of village NaniUapara twho was an employee 
at the adjacent Fuleswar Cotton Mills on Rs. 20/- p.m. and received ration 
to the extent of 5 seers of rice and so on, was better off than even a middle 
pea.sant (Akul Hazra) of the same village, who not only sold out ornaments 
worth Rs. 40C/8/-, and utensils worth Rs. 100/-, an old bullock at Rs. 8/-, 
and goats and trees and such other assets, but he had also to mortgage his 
homestead and the attached paddy land measuring 6 bighas (2 acres) with 
one Mrs. Bidjuit Lata Mallik (a lady doctor) for Rs. 250/-. 

§ 7. Industrial areas and City subnrbs : 

Therefore, after finishing his investigation in Akaipur Union which 
comprised a part of a surplus district, and which was almost as closed*** nn 
economic centre as Madhabdi of Dacca District, the author felt the necc-ssity 
of visiting rural areas around the industrial belt comprising Nadia (now 
Kushtia, E. Pakistan), and Hooghly and Howrah in “W. Bengal. Then, 
another point occurred to him, namely, the necessity of stxid\dng rural 
economic conditions in areas which were near to the town, that is, not 
economically isolated, but, .yet, far from factory or industrial areas. Accor- 
dingh’, he selected Dandirhat and Fulbari, three or four miles off the 
Sub-divisional town of Basirhat in 24-Parganas, W. Bengal, Tliu.s, in all. 


•P. S, Kushtm ; District Xndia (now District Kushtin of E. Pakistan). 

•*P S. Scramporc; District Hooglily, West Bengal, India. 

^P. S. Uliiberin ; Dist. llowrab, W. Bengal. 

*JP- S- Bongcon, Dist. Jessore, now in gl-Pargtnns District of W. Bengal, 
•♦•That is, economically isolated. 
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he visited six districts and covered 49 %nllage3 ; * in forty-six of these 
vilkges the families came to be surveyed on a random basis of selection ; 
the three remaining villages were surveyed intensively, that is, in each case, 
the entire village was thoroughly covered from door to door. Thus a comphic 
census of all the 222 families inhabiting Dandirhat and Fulbari was made ; 
so also Narullapara consisting of 65 families and Pearapur inhabitated by 
167 families or 1158 persons wore covered family by family. 


*In oil the cases except at the Gruel Kitchen of Jlndhobdi, the case of access and 
ready local co-operation were tho decisive factors in favour of the selection Oi the area. 



CHAPTER IT. 

IN THE GRIP OF FAmNE, 


§ 1. The Educated Middle Class : 

In Chapti^r I. ire hnvf' moTitionod broadly the occupational groups that 
carrie across the author's v.-ny of inve.stigation at Dacca. They are (1) 
x\rtisans. (2) Small Peasants, (tl) Middle Peasants. (4) Petty Traders and 
(o) Agricultural EaboTirers. In course of survoving Dandirhat. however, 
he. happened to r-tudy the economic cficets of the Falnine, on the Educated 
ATiddle Cla.ss (E.M.C.) inhabiting the village. The E.M.C. includes tho?- 
people who are educated and whose income i.s derived mainly from land 
or liberal profes.sion of one. type or another, and avho bear the indubifah!" 
stamp of a particular manner of culture common to the intelligentsia of 
Bengal. School teachcr.s, village doctor.s, -nnibs of Znmindnr's Estates, 
personal assistants to pleaders, clerks employed at any office in any nearby 
town, accountants at any business farm or shop, jofeders or tcn\ire-hoIders~ 
all those, broadly speaking, came within the purview of the study of the 
E.3I.n. in rural areas. Therefore, the aut hor has treated the E.M.C. as n 
group by itself. The people dc.scribcd as E.M.C. exhibit certain emotional 
peculiarities, and no student of Economics can afford to overlook these, if 
-any fruitful and reliable data arc to be collected from them. Be it noted 
that generally they would staiwe rather than beg, they prefer fasting to 
accepting .thing.s given in open charity; they would consent to die. seven 
times, so to say, rather than be called ‘poor’ men ; they arc loath to di.selo.se 
facts relating to their wants and distre.s.ses. M'hat seems striking is that 
the lower middle class people, svhom the author had the opportunity tostudy. 
soomed to have an amazing capacity for suffering and they appeared to h(i 
thoroughly permeated with a spirit of defiance against all odds of life. While 
at Dandirhat. and, again, at Akaipur, it was found that the backbone 0 ‘ 
this once-spirited section of our population was bre-aking under the impact 
of economic distrc.ss. Thus. ^fr. Janendra Is’ath Bancrjee of Akaipiir and 
the members of his family could not manage two meals a day even in Decem- 
ber, 1043, when the price of rice had fallen a little. During the months of 
acute distress, his children lived on the burnt “Be!” fruit by day and took 
half a meal of rice by night. He never told his neighbour.* about it. He 
had mortgaged his entire landed property for Rs. 100/- with the Je.*-:ore 
T/ind Mortgage Bank, .sold out his only cow at Rs. 2.a/-. He Ind no other 
assets left e.Ncent his neatly thatched cottage and his flowcrg.arden. But 
being utterly reduced, ho thought it wise to t-akc a paddy loan amounting 
to Rs. 100/- from hi* neighbour. Mr. Amritamoy Mukhcrjcc. 

The case of Mr. Fndhir Kumar Bose of Dandirliat reveals the .same tale 
of sulTcring that the E.M.C. in rtiral areas in Bengal have undergone during 
tliose .stirring month.* of the famine. He got so many mouths to faed. 
mother, wife, widoxrod .sister, five nephews, all of Avhom were non-workjng 
dependents. He earned a montlily s.alary of Rs. 2o^- as a .school teacher: 
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Rs. 8/8/- as a Post Master in charge of the local Extra Departmental postal 
branch ; Rs. 10/- (on the average) by coaching students at the latter’s homes. 
He had to sell out 2 bighas of land some time in the middle of 1043, and in 
October of the same 3'car he sold 1|- Isa/Jia more for a nominal sum of Rs. 3 /-. 
He sold his wife’s necklace at Rs. 115/- and bangle for Rs. 48/-. His debt.s 
with the grocer, milk-man, washerman, etc., came up to Hs. 30U/- in Decem- 
ber 1943 — all incurred in order to defra\' famil\- expen.se.s during the months 
of the famine. 

§ 2. “Widowed women” : 

Different from the Educated Middle Class is another group to be named 
“widowed women”. Normalh', the^’ variously pursued difierent economic 
activities, some selling fried-rice and some milk ; some were eonneetedwilh 
the weaving industry ; some, again, had been deriving their ineomesfrom 
produce-rent of Occupancj’ lands given out to share-croppers and so on. In 
the Madhabdi Area (Dacca) most of the widowed women (as. also, women 
having their husbands living) were found to be loom workers. Almost all 
of them were Muslim. Thc^' might have been classed as “Art!.sa)is” in 
recognition of their ability to work as bobbin-fitters, and helpmates in the 
work of warping, sizing, and winding the warp in the cotton handloom 
weaving industry of the locality. But let us jdace them within the group 
of “widowed women” simply because of the fact that in the absence (due to 
death) of the main earners of their families, that is, their husbands, the^' 
suffered from a manner of acute searing economic distress during the famine. 
Not only widows of the lower peasantrv' or artisan or ])ettv trader class have 
suffered but even widows belonging to respectable families who had once 
been the proud wives of well-j)luced husbands, were denuded of all their 
familj’' assets, fasted for da.vs together and were ultimateh' reduced tobeggary. 
Thus, Mrs. Kalikumari Ghosal of Akaipur (Je.ssore) who, some 17 3'ear.s ago, 
left her husband’s house at Ranaghat (Nadia) on the latter’s death and came 
to her father’s house at Akaipur with har<l cash of Rs. 1800/- and ornaments 
worth several thousands of ru])ees and other assets, was a destitute and a 
virtual street beggar in December, 1943. On the eve of the famine she 
possessed ornaments worth Rs. 300/- to Rs. 400/-, some hard cash and 
utensils and a cow, and a bedstead, a garden consisting of bamboos and 
mango and cocoanut trees. But, in December, 1943, .she had to her credit 
only a brass cooking pot, a drinking pot and some trees, but she owed a 
debt of Rs. 14/- to Rakhal Das Ghosh of Dwarikabashini, a nciglibouring 
village. 

The plight of widows coming of poorer families was siin])h- shockiiur. 
Thus, in the village of Narullapara alone, out of a total population of d,') 
families, 28 families whose main earners in 1943 hud all been widow.s, were 
rendered heljdess beggars, all sick, starving and homcle.s.s ; homeless because 
they had to sell their thatched huts bit b\' bit as fuel in the Banibon (/arar 
to defray their precarious dailj' expenses. 'The majoriU' of the widow.s 
belonging to Narullapara, Pearapiir and D.indirhat, that is, those liviii:' 
near to Calcutta, flocked to the Citj' around free gruel kitchens, and .stave d 
there over a period of 15 to 90 daj's. The whole set of wirlowe at 
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CUieurey * including Sanson Bibi, Kobiron Bibi, and others who nomallv 
Mrned their bread by making baskets at piece rates out of reeds imported 
froin (South Bengal) Sunderbans area, had got to live by begging during’ 
famine months of 1943. This happened somewhat in the following manner': 
These widows of the poorer Muslim families were, as a rule, earners themsolres. 
Before the onset of the famine they had earned and had at least one full 
meal by day and a light one by night. But as the famine came, their 
income shrinked as their emplo3'er3 themselves were adverselj- affected. 
With this r<^uced income they could not cope with their wants, for the price 
of rice was soaring higher and higher ; at a later stage thei* were thrown 
completely out of empTojunent and this served to drive them into the street- 
as beggars, even at a time when they were eager and able to servo to eke out 
a living. 

Thus, ail the 16 widows (loom workers) of the Madhabdi area whoso 
economic condition was examined, ver^' strongly pleaded that they were 
quite willing to work even on a reduced scale of wages, but none seemed will- 
ing to give them jobs. The fact, however, remains that manj' among their 
erstw’hile employers (e.g., weavers and other classes of artisans) were unable, 
though mlliag, to provide employment for them. So far as the Madhabdi 
area is concerned, this can be explained b^* the fact that the hand-loom 
industry*, which, for most of the people, was the main avenue of employment 
in that locality, had suffered a serious set-back owing to food scarcity 
and paucit}’’ of j'am. 

On this point, namely, in respect of the Cotton Handbom Weaving 
Industry, which originally formed the main subject of the author’s investi- 
gation, certain interesting data were available. Some of them are utilised 
here. 

§3. Weavers : 

Be it noted hero that for the purpose of this volume, wo proceed to study 
the effects of the famine on weavers under a threefold classification : ~(I) 
Weavers who owned looms of their own ; (2) Weavers who were loomless 
but who worked on hire at a weaver-employer's loom ; and (3) those who 
could not weave but were intimately associated with some aspect or another 
of the industry, nameh*, as assistants in respect of dyeing the yarn, in sizing 
it, in warping, or, windUng the warp, in calendering the fabric woven and, 
finallj*, in regular marketing of the piece goods. 

In Part IV of this volume, the section on Handbom Wcaverst reveals 
the fact that between April, 1943, andOctober, 1943, the extent of weekly 
nrofit per warp of 600 cubits varied between Rs. 25/8/- (in the minimum) 
and Rs. 52/12/9 pies (in the maximum). Corresponding figur^ for the 
pre-war period had been Rs. 11/* and Rs. 30/- respectively. Thus, the 
increment of profit between April andOctober, 1943, in comparison the 
rate prevailing in the pre-war period was by 76% to 131.S2°(,** the 
corresjiondina increment in the price of rice (which alone 
3/4ths of fainily expenses even in normal times) was to the tune of 1-00% 


• P. S. Kumarkhali ; Dwtrict Nodifi,! now Kushtia in E. Pakistan). 

IPart rv, §9, tablo B (ii). **It>{d. table C. 
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in October, 1943, in relation to the price of rice in the pre-war period. And 
the average price increase between April and October, 1943, was ofthe order 
of 700 to 800%. t The net result ivas that the rate at wiiich profit or 
earning increased lagged far behind the rate at which the price of rice, the 
main element in the family budget, increased. The situation was such that 
those weavers who, on the eve of the famine, had just lived from hand to 
mouth, found themselves in a precarious position as tlie famine conditions 
developed and family expenses continued to mount up (x). Their income 
was too meagre even for maintaining their own families ; if, in addition, 
they had to employ ‘Karigars’ (loom operators employed on cash wages and 
food), as most of them surely had to, for keeping business (weaving) going 
on, then, evidently, they were to run a losing concern. This they did for 
some months between April and October, 1943, incurring recurring deficits 
and increasingly eating up their working capital, and ultimatel}', they got 
themselves involved in debts more and more (xx). Tliose weavers wlio.'^o 
resources wore smaller in comparison with their better-placed compeer.? 
had e%'en to sell out or mortgage their capital assets. Thus, Amare.sh Debnath 
of Algi sold one of his “Hattersley” looms at Rs. 2.10/-. Ivshitish Chandra De 
of village Brahman Baniadi sold awaj”^ one out of two "Cliittaranjan” looms 
that he had possessed. Girisli Debnath of Algi mortgaged his only loom 
(“Cluttaranjan”) for Rs. 100/-. More substantial among the weavers such 
as Sirajuddoulah, Ramcharan Saha of Algi village and Wazzaddi Mccr of 
Baluchar village faced fewer troubles in the sense that they had not to sell 
away or mortgage their looms but were simply forced to keep them idle, 
while they fell back upon income from other sources, such as agriculture 
and yarn business. It was found that between April and October 1943, 
out of 31 looms, 2 were sold out, one mortgaged. 12 lay completely idle and 
16 were worked full time.’’' Thus, roughly 51 per cent alone of the looms 
were worked between April and October, 1943. Section eleven (§ 11) of Part 
IV of this volume, that is, the account of income and e.vpenditurc of some 
weavers, throws a flood of light on the extent of indebtedness of the weaver.-; 
of Madhabdi area during famine months. It also e.xplains the extent to 
which capital stood depleted as a direct result of the famine.- Thus, 
Ramcharan Saha, Kismat Ali, Wazzaddi Jleer had eaten up their working 
capital to the extent of Rs. 400/-, Rs. 1000/- and Rs. 112.5/- respectively, 
between the months of April and October, 1943. 

The weavers at Fulbari, Dandirhat, in 24-Parganas (W. Beng.il), were 
even worse off than those at Madhabdi area of E. Pakistan, for. out of a 
total number of 31 looms in the whole village, 4 had already been sold out 
and all the rest were found to lie idle in December, 1943.’'"" 

§ 4. Carpenters : 

The position was equally discouraging so far as other sections of the 
“Artisan” class were concerned ; the cai’pcnters, for example, sold- away 
their tools and changed their professio n. From carpenters tho^' were beed m- 

iri>!d, tables D, E & F. • -- 

(x) Part IV, §10. (x.x)76frf, §11. ... 

* For details, vide Part IV, § 5, tablea I & 2, 

♦■^Part III, § 5 below. 
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iBg day labourers, or -what was worse, even beggars. ^ladar 3Iistry of 
Fulbari sold away all his tools, viz., saw, hammer, the tool box for Rs. 150/-, 
and all his wooden planks, etc., at Es. 200/-. Even he sold out his house 
along with home-stead land at Rs. 75/-. He became a homeless beggar in 
four months’ time in that critical year ending 1943. 

§ 5. Potters : 

The plight of potters was no better. Anil Pal of Dandirhat sold away 
lokaihas of land together with his dwelling house, i.e., his entire homestead 
for Rs. 1.50/-. He sold, in addition, ornaments and utensils worth Rs. 40/- 
and incurred a debt of Rs. 16/-. Similarly, Giridhar Pal of Akaipur, was a 
half-starved man suffering from blood dysentery resulting from fasting and 
eating non-edibles ; and, he ran into a debt totalling about Rs. 40/- and 
mortgaged the little assets he possessed, such as, utensils. The cause of 
their suffering is not far to seek : the price of rice rose disproportionately 
higher than that of the commodities they produced. On average, while 
the price of rice rose from 8 to 14 times the pre-famine period, the price 
of earthen pitchers and jars, etc., only doubled itself during the same period. 
So the real income decreased and they fasted. 

§ 6. Petty Traders : 

The class that has been called “Petty Traders” bore the brunt of the 
famine to no less a degree. They lay prostrate and were ruined economically. 
The little capital that they usually invested in their business was too meagre 
to yield any decent income ; tbe income proved too inadequate for purposes 
of family expenses even in normal times, with the result that they had been 
more often in debt than not. During the months of tbe famine, therefore, 
not only did their debts multiply, but they ate up all their working capital, 
in addition to selling almost the whole of their family assets. Ehoka Mondal 
of village Kamalapur (Kushtia in E. Pakistan) was a case in point. He was 
a grocer. He started in June, 1943, with a capital of Rs. 500/-, of which 
Bs. 240/- was used up to meet household expenditure during the famine 
months (June — October, 1943) ; commodities worth about Rs- 230/- were 
sold on credit to his famine-stricken customers out of his running business 
capital. In addition, ho sold gold at Rs. 45/- ; 20 tolas of silver at Rs. 15/- and 
utensils at Rs. 10/-, He had only one cooHng and two driving 
in November, 1943, and about Rs. 30/- as carry-over of the capital of Ids busi- 
ness. Certain typical instances may, again, by cited here from among the petty 
traders at Dandirhat of 24-Parganas. Manik Roy used up his capital amount- 
ing to Rs. 125/-, sold2bighas of cultivable land atRs. 196/-, twoco^u^at Rs. 
126/-, utensils at Rs. 5/-, trees at Rs. 9/- and incurred a debt oi Rs. ;j 0;- 
in famine months. In November, 1943, he had no land, no horae.-itcad, no 
assets left any more. So, also, was the case with Haripada Biswas, a confec- 
tioner who disposed of 16 kathas of land at Rs. 150/- ; various items ot 
furniture and ornaments were mortgaged for Rs. 60/- at an mterest ot eigh- 
annas per month. Loans outstanding in liLs name in late November, i. 44, 
was to the extent of Rs. 160/-. - He had only 4 bigha of homestead left m 
his possession. Take, again, the case of Thakur Ciiand I^rigar, a mushm 
vegetable seller of Fuib.ari. He had sold 5 hathas from his homestead lant 
at"Rs. 40/- (25 halhas being already leased out), ornament worth i»s. -'J 
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windows at Rs. 150/-, mango_ trees at Rs. 12/- and had run into a debt of 
Rs. 10/- in cash before he himself died of starvation. Two more mango 
trees could be seen .standing athwart on the premises of the man who was 
no' more. 

§ 7. “Small peasants” : 

The “small peasantry” which really forms the back-bone of Rural Bengal 
was facing wholesale economic collapse. Scores upon scores of the small 
peasants that the author had the occasion to e.Kamine, sold away their 
homesteads, lands and cattle, and became landless labourers or homeless 
beggars. 

The manner in which land transference in different rural areas in Bengal 
took place, may by itself form an interesting subject of economic enquiry. 
In the areas that were visited, between September and December, 1943, 
the degree to which the sale and mortgage of land increased seemed to bo, 
though not staggering, yet striking, indeed. Thus, in Pearapur, Hooghly 
(W. Bengal), out of 57 families owning land, 8 sold awaj- at least portions 
of their cultivable holdings. But compare with this the figures given in the 
following passage (vide 20th issue, Vol. ii of the ‘People’s War’, an English 
Weekly paper of India) : “in Nilphamari (Rangpur) the number of the 
sale-deeds was 11,915 during the last three months as against 4,308 last year. 
In Narayanganj, daily 150 to 195 sales or mortgages were registered as 
against the normal 10 to 15. In Pabna in October 6,530 transfers took 
place and the daily average has now reached 100. The land is passing from 
the peasants to the village rich. The rich are becoming richer and the poor 
poorer”. 

The results of the author’s investigations are, on the whole, not different 
from the above conclusions. But what is interesting is that lands from 
the small, or, in some cases, middle peasants have, on the whole, passed less 
to the richer peasants than to the richer trading class, businessmen and 
well-placed office-employees of the same village, and sometimes of neigh- 
bouring villages or towns. Thus, in Pearapur the mortgagees of cultivable 
land and homestead land both of Mrityunjoy Slajhi and Balai Chandra 
Ghorui, were a trader and an office employee respectively. One Mr. Anadi 
Chakrabarty of Baidyabati who was said to bo an employee of JIartin & Co. 
was himself the buyer of the land both of Panchu Klielo and Nirvoy Khclo. 
Akul Hazra’s land and homestead (Narullapara, Howrah District) were 
mortgaged to a lady doctor. The buyer of Basudov’s 4 bighas of land at 
Rs. 350/- (Dandirhat, 24-Parganas) was Upon Babu, a co-villager and an 
office-employee. 

But in the case of land-sale effected by Muslim peasants of Fulbari 
(24-Parganas) the buyers were mostly the richer peasants of the same village. 
Thus, Belial Mistry bought Eklal SDstri’s land at Rs. 50/-. The mortgagees 
of Samsuddi Gazi, Madar Gazi and of Himchand Gazi were, again, all neigh- 
bouring peasants. Hamizuddi Gazi and Kodu Molla were the buyers res- 
poctively of the lands of Kasimuddi Mistri (16 kaitas at Rs. 160/-) and 
Binode Mistri (22.5 kxiUas at Rs. 130/-). In village Nagarpara-Beharia 
(now in Kushtia District of E. Pakistan) the buyers of the land belonging to 
Jiban Pramanik as well as to Judhisthir Sikdar, were richer peasants. 
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The picture that can he flrami regarding the small pcas-ants that ircrc 
siirreyed in the 3-car 1043 is vcr3- g]oom3-, to^sa\’ the least. 

Consider the sad plight of the -peasantry at Dandirhat. Mnchm Cazi 
Hjmchand Ghazi, Jfangal Ghazi, Kochin ilistry, SafatuHahMistry. Benode 
^Mistrc' — all of them sold out their homesteads varvin" from 5 hattas to one 
bigha at Rs. 30/- to Rs. SO/-. Jladan llistry sold out 4 hiahas ofland wliile 
Karamullah Duffadar mortgaged all his eiiftivable land for Rs. 1,)0/-. 

Similarl3-. raan3' of the peasants at Pearapur (Hooghly) .sold out all their 
assets including homestead land, furniture and utensils they had. Tims. 
Fakir ^ilalik sold one bigha and 14 kattas of cultivable land. Dinanath Das 
.sold 2 bighas and 10 Kattas, Mohadeb Jliddey sold out 2 bighas at Rs. 12.”t;- 
and wife of Bipin ^liddey sold outa similarplotata similarpricc. Panchnri.an 
Middey sold I..o bighas at Rs. 75/ . Again, Panchu Khelo di.sposcd of 4 
bighas of cultivable land at a price of Rs. 185/ . Xirbho\' Klicio sold 2.") 
katta.s of land at Rs. 104/ . IMritunjoy ^lajhi mortgaged his homcstc.v.i 
including houses and land for Rs. 600/ . the mortgagee being Siddes-^vari 
Dasi of Sheoraphuli. It is to be observed here that on enquirv it was found 
that the people - felt constrained (and it was common sense, too) 
to sell their homestead and cultivable lands onfv wiien 
no* other alternative was left open to them. At the beginning 
was the turn of house-liold utensils and then other miscellaneous items, 
then ornaments, and then furniture, till, at last, the peasants were compelled 
to dispose of their cultivable lands and, ultimatch*, the homestead and the 
house it. self. 

§ 8. “Middle peasants”. 

The purpose of distinguishing “middle peasants” from “small pcri-sants'’ 
is. to show that the3% too, did not go unscathed. In Nadia District (now 
Kushtia District) in the village of Nagarpara-Beharia, the3' had to face great 
difficulties. Thus, Jibon Krishna Pramanik mortgaged 2.5 bighas of land 
for Rs. GO/-, 1.5 bigha for Rs. 30/-, sold out both liis ploughs and 3 bullocks 
atRs. 45/-, Rs, 55/- and Rs. 17/- only. Two rooms made of corrugated tin 
sheets were sold at Rs. 52/-, cows at PvS. 100/-, and ornaments at lbs. 150:-. 
The whole of the mortgaged land which he had so long hc.!d ‘Khas’ pas-^c-'l 
out of his hands to the creditor having the usufruct, and in 1943. lie had to 
abandon the cultivation of ‘Burga’ (share-cropped) land erjual to 17 bighas 
sim})l3- for the lack of equipment and loss of implements. Equally miserable 
was the condition of Judhistir Sikdar of the same village. Other nudflle 
peasants such as BhaduMondal, Motilal Sarkar, Basauta Kumar S.arknr and 
others were more or less advcr.sch' affected. 

The ‘middle peasants’ at Harishankerpur (Kushtia, E. Pakistan) .such 
as Koclihiinuddi jMistrN* who owned and cultivated .30 bighas of land. Rasik 
Khan, Rahaman Paramanick, Haibat Mondal. DuUi Siioilc and so on, vert* 
rather better off than their compeers in other districts. For c.xnmplc, 
Akul Hazra of Narulla])ira (Howrah District of W. Bengal) wlmse case has 
been referred to above ; Hamizuddin Mistry of D.andirhat and Zabed Aii 
3Iia of Gadarcbar in Dacca, revealed S3-mptoms of extreme sufferin '. Section 
two ( §2) both in Part III and Part IV of this volume will show how thCy 
suffered from rigours of the famine. Hamizuddin 3r{str3'. for in.stancc 
sold 7 bichns of land at a nominal p.rice ofR?. 125/- and one bigha more at 
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Rs. 30/-, 3.5 bighas of land including a pond at Rs. 58/-. All this ha))])cncd 
at the beginning of the famine. Then, during the la.st few months of 1913, 
he sold the remaining plot of his cultivable land measuring 1 G kattn.s at 
Rs.lOO/-; again2.5 bighas at Rs. 50/- and he wasrcnderedhomeicssaftcr selling 
his homestead including the house at Rs. 125/- ; his son killed himself by 
hanging in order to avoid, once for all, the pangs of starvation ; and one of 
Hamizuddin’s brothers died of actnal fasting ! 

Thus, the condition of the peasantry c.vccpt in certain surplus areas was 
anytliing but satisfactory ; in some places, however, certain peasants were 
saved from utter ruination by the fact that they managed to pick up some 
alternative employment. Thus, as already mentioned, the peasants in 
industrial areas who had jobs in local factories were able somehow to get 
through. 

§ 9. Factory Workers : 

But this does not imply that factory employment by itself did have the 
peculiar merit of saving lives from death or preventing destitution ; for 
example, the ordinary mill hands (who were mostly landless people) in 
different parts of the man}' districts the author visited, were no better than 
other people with other occupations. It was found that almost all the 23 or 
24 families that were examined from among tiie mill workers in three different 
districts, had to sell out all their assets including cultivable land, if any, and 
home-stead. Thus, YakoobJIandal ofHarishankarpur{Kushtia)sold 1 ,2.5bigha 
of land atRs. 82/8/- and anotherplot of 16 kattas at Rs, 40/-. Two cows and 
a goat were sold at Rs. 35/-, ornaments at Rs. GO/-, utensils at Rs. 20/- and 
bamboos at Rs. 12/-. He and his family suffered because his income was 
low but prices were high. A monthly wage of Rs. 30/- to Rs. 35/- which was 
all that his income comprised, could not help him in successfully grappling 
with starvation. Arsad Mandol of Chheurcy was a solitary e.xception : 
he went unscathed through those difficult days. The reason is that ho used 
to earn Rs. 80/- to Rs. 90/- a month, got ration, had basket-making as a 
by-occupation, and above all, ho was a jobber, earning a commission of 
Rs. 10/- for recruiting for the local factory such number of weaving hands 
as would together earn Rs. 100/-. Instead of suffering, he rather prospered 
and the proof lies in that ho raised a corrugated tin house in the midst of 
wide-spread starvation and want all arouml, and bought 10 kattas of land I 

§ 10. Agricultural Labourers: 

But this is only a solitary exception and if it proves anything, if serves 
to prove the rule, namely, tlic ruling distress. All the otiicr 22 or 23 mill- 
hands that were examined suffered Ijadly, as badly perhaps as Yakooh did. 
But the condition of day-labourers or agricultural labourers, as distinct 
from factory labourers, was even worse. They earned le.ss. got no job, 
fasted and suffered, fell ill and died like dogs and cats. The dead bodies 
were not buried or burnt. Those among tJiom udio died .slowly and lay 
prostrate, their bodies had been actuall 3 ' torn to pieces b^' jackals and 
vultures even before their lamp of life was put out. 
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recorded only 45 deaths during the same period. In Chheuroy Mondalpara 
out of 750 pereons 44 died out. An analysis of the Ggures of death sliows 
an abnormal infant mortality and the mortality of able-bodied men and of 
mothers at the reproductive age. This augurs ill for the future of the country, 

§ 3. Social consequences : 

In 4 villages of W. Bengal whore 465 families were surveyed, 32 families 
or about 6.9% of the total were found to have been completely wiped out. 
If, however, we work out the proportion on the basis of all the 9 villages 
covered and all the 473 families surveyed in different jjarts of W. Bengal, 
the proportion of families getting wholly extinct stands out at 6.8%. Simi- 
larly, in 5 villages of E. Paldstan where 144 families were surveyed, 16 
families or about 11.1% of the total -were wiped out. If, however, wo 
include all the 40 villages and 506 families that were covered in E. Pakistan 
as a whole, the proportion decreases and stands out at 3.2%’*' 

So much for the extinction of families — a baneful after-effect of the 
famine. There were a good many other evil consequences, such as, divorce, 
’^'^prostitution, ='’*'*joint families disintegrating*”''"’*' — all of wliich proves 
that the famine of 1943 produced very bad results on the social life in general 
and family life in particular, in the rural areas surveyed. 

§ 4. Author’s Observations ; 

The author does not claim that his conclusions would have universal 
application over the entire areasofthe then W. Bengal or E. Pald.stan as 
a provincial unit as such. But he does claim that they should apply over 
the whole range of the economic life of the areas covered, and may just 
indicate the trend of events taking place elsewhere in the two Bcnguls 
during the same period. 

§5. Field Work : 

The field-work, such as that undertaken by the author can never bo 
complete, sjiecially the typo that was pursued in the rural areas. Many 
more districts and scores of other villages have, of course, since been surveyed; 
and, only when the marshalling of the whole set of data collected has been 
completed, can any perfect and irrefutable conclusion bo drawn so as to bo 


♦Vide Appendix VII, Part III, for West Bengal and App. VI, Part IV, for Knst 
Pakistan. The above percentage ooloulations are subject to the probable error that 
may result from the population bias inevitable in connection with Gruel Kitchen samplei. 
But in our case, Sub-Bection'(A) of Appendix VI, Part IV, that is. the samples picked up 
at Madhabdi (Dacca of E. Pakistan) alone contain such a bios ns the figures wore collected 
from the local Gruel Kitchen. Data collected from other parts of E. Pakistan or IV. 
Bengal are, however, free from this bias as the complete census method was applied in 
the villages concerned. Even so, it should bo remembered that the author goncrnlly 
visited those areas which offered easy access and the opportunity of local co-operation 
in Burv'ey work. So, ns the selection of villages could not bo properly randomised, the 
percentages worked out in this volume do not apply either to E. Pakistan or \Y. Bengal 
as a whole. They are, however, true of tho localities visited. 

♦ *Vido Appendix H, Part IV, for E. Pakistan. 

■"♦♦Vide Appendix III, Part IV, for E. Pakistan and App. IV, Part III, for W.Bcngal. 

♦*** Vide Appendix I, Part IV, for E. Pakistan, and App. HI, Part III, for \V. Bengal. 
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applicable over both the provinces of contemporarj- Bengal.* Field-work, be 
it noted, has got certain peculiar disadvantages in the sense that the 
villagers invariably fight shy of a stranger. They are e.Ktrcniely suspicious 
about the ‘Baboos” from towns. Their first obvious reaction is* to take the 
vi.sitor as a “Sarkari” (official) agent who is feared and hated much. But, 
once you win their confidence as a fellow-patriot of theirs, they open tlieir 
hearts a you. But, even then, a difficultj’’ i.s faced : at the time of investi- 
gation and filling up the enquiry Forms on the spot, sometimes they tend 
to exaggerate their sufferings ; sometimes they fail to remember and 
narrate all about their private woes and losses and distresses. Patient 
questioning and cross-examination coupled with si^unpathy and tact can, 
however, largely overcome the difficulties of a field-worker. 

|6. A plea for rural survey : 

But, whatever be the disadvantages or otherwise of the field-work, it is 
worth one’s while and it should be the dut}* of scholars and patriots and of 
the University and, above all, of the Government to pursue steadily and 
thorougJily the work of rural investigation so as to develop agrarian survey 
as a means of scientific social research. As to the ilethods and Objects of 
rural survey, however, we revert to it in the next Chapter. 


•Render.^ nrc in thw connection rofe^ed to the 
Commission (19-15) and the hook “I- ammo & Rohahilitsition {191C) ». I . • • 

& otherj. 



PART IL 

METHODS AND OBJECTS OF RURAL SURVEY. 

§ 1. Importance of rural survey ; 

In India' and Pakistan, as in many other countries of the -svorld, the 
people today are faced Tvith a number of vitally important socio-economic 
problems. They feel these problems must needs be solved. It is, however, 
one thing to feel vaguely about our needs in a general way and quite another 
to realise concretely the nature of the problems in precise terras. For n 
correct understanding of the real economic issues, it is necessary to investi- 
gate into the actual facts of life. 

Plans for the future development of the rural areas, for instance, must, 
in this country, as elsewhere, be based on correct informations. . But who 
will supply these correct informations \ Rural Survey undertaken on a 
sufficiently largo scale and in an adequately scientific manner alone can 
furnish the data on the basis of w’hich all our plans for rural reconstruction 
may be ultimately prepared. It has been rightly pointed out, economic 
surveys “assist in building up a methodology and technique of economic 
enquiries which can be- applied promptly and effectively in all economic 
investigations.” For purposes of formulation and execution of our doveldp- 
ment plans they are indispensable. 

Scientific survey as a means of social research in S.E. Asia and in many 
other countries of the world has come into being only very recently. The 
spectacular development of industries in the urban areas of the United 
States, for instance, led to a phenomenal exodus of the people from the rural 
areas and to a disintegration of the rural economy, and the accentuation of 
the anti-thesis between the town and the countryside. A movement was 
thus launched for ascertaining the real facts and for suggesting the future 
course of action accordingly. Rural surv'oys, therefore, began to bo under- 
taken by experts in that country both under official supervision and on 
private initiative. 

In the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
(1927) stressed the need for correct and detailed informations regarding 
the objective situation in the rural areas, and for this purpose rural survey 
was recommended as the only dependable source of accurate data. But 
very limited and merely sporadic attempts have so far been made to under- 
take first-hand study of the rural economic problems of India and Pakistan. 
The organisation of relevant statistics has as j'Ct remained the monopoly of 
the administrators of the land who have very little of the special equipment 
for a branch of enquiry that is every day becoming more and more precise 
and specialised. The published data are, therefore, not only inadequate, 
but undependable, too. The method of compilation of the available data 
also is stereotyped, and unplanned, and the official questionnaire, that is, 
the forms of official statistical enquiries often are such that they practically 
exclude valuable information that is indispensable in* the light of recent 
developments, or lack of developments, in the agrarian- economy of, India 

2 
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or Pakistan. The croirning disadvantage for a writer on Agronomics is, 
however, the compJete unreliability of the data that are collected and pub- 
lished. In most cases these are make-believe figures whose source proves 
to be, in the ultimate analysis, the illiterate village Chowhidar's (watchman's) 
personal prejudices and inclinations, trimmed and buttressed, of course, 
by convenient check-up at the desk of the local officials’ conservative head- 
clerks or personal assistants. 

§ 2. A chronicle of attempts at first-hand stndy of rural economic problems 
in pre-partition India ; 

While there remains in the official quarters an unlimited scope for the 
planning and organisation of statistics, individual initiative or private 
non-official endeavours to organise economic research from a statistical- 
economic approach has remained a long-felt want. Investigations by private 
bodies in obedience to an official fiat or subsidised b}', or in support of, a 
vested interest arc, however, to be discouraged. Independence of outlook 
and disinterestedness must be the code of procedure for all research scholars. 
Perhaps, the beginning of such an independent attempt at the first-hand 
study of rural problems in India was made by Colonel Read in his maiden 
survey in 1792-99 about family budgets, cost of agricultural farming, system 
of cropping, etc., at Baramahal in Salem district of the present Madras 
Presidenc 3 -. Col. Read’s investigation was an isolatetl experiment in the 
fifld, and it ivas followed by a long gap of over a centurj*, after which wo have 
Air. J. C. Jack’s Survej' of Faridpur District in Bengal (now in East Pakistan) 
between 1906 and 1910 — an undoubtedlj’ magnificent pioneer work, if not 
for anj*thing else, at least for the magnitude of the scale of operations 
involv^. His enterprise has naturally received the most Hberalapprcciation 
and has elicited its full quota of praise from almost all -writens of an\' worth, 

, on rural cconoiny of India, and even tho Roj'al Commis.sion of Agriculture 
. (1927) made anxious enquiries into the fate of the hitherto unpublished 
. records of Mr. Jack's Survev’. 

. Air. Prova.sh Chandra Pathak’s publication entitled : “The Economic 
-Suiwcy of Mj* Native Village” which appeared in tho then Bengal Econoimc 
Journal, was a first-hand investigation into tho economic condition ofhi.s 
co-rillagcrs in Alidnaporc district of West Bengal in 1916. Dr. Gilbert 
• Slater, then Professor of Economics of the Universitj- of Aladras made hi.s 
pupils undertake an economic survey of twelve villages in the Prosidencv 
in 1916-17. Nine of these villages were re-surveyed in the middle ot the 
thirties under the guidance of Profc-ssor P. J. Thomas of the same Uimmrsity. 
Alcanu-hile, Dr. H. H. Alann, Director of Agriculture, Eoraba.v, condoctiyi 
an economic investigation in “A Poona Village” in 1917 which was ^pp e- 
mented bj- n studj’ In- the same author of tho “Land and Labour in a Deccan 
Village” in 1921. 

Tlio Punjab Board of Economic Enquire*, which was c-stablishcxi in 1919, 
has done some useful work towards promoting direct and pnmary rumi 
economic Investigation, and has brought out nearlv one hundreii repo s 
on a varietv of subjects, such as. Size and Distribution of Holdings m ic 
Punjab. Different Si'-stems of Farming in Canal Colonies, I arm Accoun s 
in tho Punjab, Punjab Village Surveys, etc. 
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Dr. Radhakamal Slukherjee’s monumental work, “Land Problems of 
India” was published in 1933 and set the research worker in the nllieel field 
to serious thinking. His other works including the "Rural Economy of 
India” also merit respectful mention. Of the other important works by 
V other writers the following are noteworthy : — Keatinge’s “Rural Economy 
of the Bombay Deccan” ; Dr. J. M. Mehta’s “Rural Economy of the 
Gujarat” ; Saha’s “Economics of Rural Bengal” ; Darling’s “Punjab 
Peasant in Prosperity and Debt” ; Dr. Qureshi's “The Farmer and his 
Debt” ; B. B. Mukherjee’s “Agricultural Marketing in India” ; Mukhtyar’s 
“Life and Labour in a Gujarat Village” ; Ranade’s “Survey of a Konkan 
Village” ; Kumarappa’s “Survey of MatarTaluka” ; Dr. Bhagat’s “Farmer 
— ^His Wealth and Welfare” ; Dr. Gadgil’s “Surveyof Farm Business in Wai 
Taluka,” and so on. * ♦ 

The field researches of IVIr. N. G. Ranga wliich were published under 
the title of “Economic Organisation of Indian Villages”, Vol. I (1920) and 
Vol. II (1929), have also promoted statistical and inductive research into 
economic problems. A solid effort was also made by the Visva-Bliarati 
Institute of Rural Reconstruction at Shantiniketan, Bengal. The book 
entitled “Land and its Problems” (1943) by Dr. Stidhir Sen is an atlempt 
at a systematic study of the conditions of agriculture in fifteen villages of 
Birbhum District. Dr. S. G. Panandikar’s “The Wealth and Welfare of 
the Bengal Delta” is, strictly speaking, not a study in the statistical method. 
It appears to have been based less on figures collected first-hand, than on 
Reports on Settlement and Survey Operations in the Districts concerned. 

Besides these major works of research there are works of minor nature 
wliich have, from time to time, been published by a host of other vriters 
in the form of pamphlets and in current periodicals. The Bengal Board 
of Economic Enquiry, for example, made half-hearted attempts at studjung 
economic problems of Bengal Districts and published pamphlets (1934) of 
which onl 3 ’’ three pamphlets on Faridpur, Bankura and Pabna districts 
are available. “Some Bengal Villages” edited bj- Messrs. Bhnttachar^-a 
and Nateson is altogether a weak demonstration of the statistical method 
of first-hand rural investigation. 

These first-hand studies in rural economics may appear to be quite 
extensive as sources of further enquiry ; but in comparison with what is 
needed, what has been done is very meagre. True, some of them are quite 
excellent pieces of research, capable of serving as a sound basis for further 
research and policy-making. But what is required is a more co-ordinated 
effort for economic and sociological survej' in the rural areas with more 
definitely chalkcd-out objects of practical planning. The Indian Statistical 
Institute has been rendering j^coman’s service in this regard. 

§ 3. A note on rural surveys in Pakistan : 

Special mention may bo made of a number of important rural survey's 
which have so far been conducted in those areas of the Indian subcontinent 
which to-day come within the boundaries of Pakistan. In East Pakistan, 
the first important rimal survej’-, as said above, was made by Jlr. J. C. Jack 
between the j’ears 1906 and 1910. The intensive survey which he. conducted 
in the district of Faridpur is, as we have already seen, of immense interest 
to the students of later generations wlio followed in lus footsteps. Unfor- 
tunately, however, much of the fruits of his labour remain ns yet unpublished. 
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Another important rural survej* ^ras undertaken bv Dr PiiTmiiflil-nv 
in the year 1921 in the seven districts of East Pakistan and his rcs^Jch^s 

“Wealth and Welfare of the Bepcra! Delta’' 
in 1926 Mr. Burrows conducted a debt survey in the idllage of Talma in the 
Faridpur District. In 1929, the Bengal Banking Enquiry Committee made 
an intensive investigation into the problems of agricultural credit and 
indebtedness in the village of Karimpur in the Bogra District Another 
enquiry was carried out by thc Bcngal Board of Economic Enquiry in the 
3 -ear 1934 and they published a number of pamphlets of which two' printed 
pamphlets, one on Pabna and another on Faridpur, are still available. In 
1936, economic enquiries were made in course of the revised Settlement 
Operations in the District of Rangpur. In 194042, again, there were held 
revised Settlement Operations and enquiries into the family budgets of 3{){i0 
families in the Faridpur District. In 1944, a number' of villages was 
surveyed under the direction and leadership of I^Ir. Ishaque, I.C.S., whose 
results were publi.shed in the volume entitled “Bengal Crop Survey” (1944) 
which was a survey of 77 Random villages in Undivided Bengal, and con- 
tained Plot to Plot Enumeration of surve 3 ’ results. In 1944-46, the present 
author made an intensive sample survey in the Faridpur District with a 
view to ascertaining the changes, if any, in the economic status of tlie 
people in that district since Jack’s time. The above researches, if utilised 
fully by the planners of the national economy of E. Pakistan, may thus 
serve as a good basis for the supp! 3 ' of data for future planning. 

The first important Eurve 3 * in the western sector of Pakistan was con- 
ducted by Mr. Darling who published his book entitled, “The Punjab Peasant 
in Prosperitv' and Debt” in the 3 ’car 1926. Between the years 1919 and 1939, 
the Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry made an extensive survo 3 * and 
published the fruits of researcli in a number of pamphlet. s some of which arc 
still available. The onl 3 * important rural surves' so far known to have been 
conducted during the post-partition period was that undertaken by Dr. Ali 
Asghar Khan, a Professor of L 3 'allpur College, in 1049, in three villages 
in West Punjab where the problem of rural labour and wages were some- 
what thoroughl 3 ' examined. 

^ 4. The object of rural survey : 

The defects of the rural surve 3 "s so far made in India and Pakist-m lie 
not mcrel 3 ' in the fact that they arc meagre, but also that thc 3 - are mostly 
of a piece-meal and empirical nature. Very few of them arc. “designed as 
a part of a bigger or comprehensive survey of rural life in all its a.spects. 
All our future surve 3 's must ncces5aril3' bo carried out on the basis of a 
thorough investigation into the facts of dai^v life over a considerable period 
of time. Not assumptions and guess-work but an objective studj' of facts 
in all their Ixiarings on rural life should be the aim and object of our suricv. 
AVhat has to be remembered in this connection has been cxprcsswl 



tive, permcateil with the urge and objective of refashioning 
revitalising Rural life.” “The cause and the result of a rural survey, the 

• Vide Vnswnni’s .Article in the India Journal of Agriculture! Economics. 
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justification and upshot of axural survey, the root and fruit of a rural survey, 
is and must be a Rural Plan. And, of course, the root and fruit of a Rural 
Plan must be Rural Welfare.” The writer further points out that the mral 
surveys in this country should be carried out on a line which is sliuhtlv 
different from the line accepted by the Western experts. “The rural survey 
in India was to be a sympathetic, suggestive, a reconstructive survev. not 
merely exploratory but explanatory, reformative andreconstructive. intiicat- 
ing the channels for change, the agencies for reform, and also discovering 
the vital springs of reform and renaissance in the rural areas.” From 
experience the nriter found out that it was not enough merely to be “inquisi- 
tive and analytical.” “They had to survey not merel\' the face of economic 

problems but to examine their roots in the social fabric of rural society : ” 

§5. Desiderata ol an economic survey ; 

There are certain factors of essential nature that have to be borne in 
mind before any economic survey is actually started. They have been 
specifically mentioned by Dr. D. K. Malhotra in his article read at the 7th 
Conference of the Indian Society of Agricultural Econoihics held at Karachi 
in December, 1946. They are ; (i) choice of the subject or problem ; (ii) 
selection of the investigator ; (iii) choice of the method ; (iv) adequate ami 
continuous supervision and (v) preparation of an estimate of the probable 
expenditure. 

§ 6. Subjects of enquiry : 

The subjects of enquiry and research may be of a general or of a particular 
nature. About the types of survey we will be discussing presently. So 
far as the, particular problems are concerned the following arc of very great 
importance and have been adequately studied in some of the countries of 
the West. These are the general economic conditions of any particular 
area, locality or a country ; relative economy of different cnterpri.scs ; 
production method, practices and equipment ; factors affecting farm pro- 
fits ; forms of land tenures and factors Ofproduction-relations ; classification 
of areas by type of production ; the cost of living, standard of living, move- 
ments cf populatioHj etc. 

§7. The Procedure : 

It is essential for a research worker to be very clear about (lie object 
in view, and he must decide upon the essential facts which have got to bo 
studied. In order to get at the necessary informations, ho must have to 
prepare a questionnaire, which should bo precise, detailed and properly 
arranged. The questions must be arranged in an order in which each 
question follows logically from the answers of previous questions. Questions 
which are of general and less personal character should come first and .should 
be followed by questions which arc more personal in character and wiiicli 
are concerned with money matters. “Questions must be simple, clear, 
well-defined and easily understood. Each question must be com])!ctc in 
itself leaving no room for vagueness. It is always best to iiave questions 
which can bo easily answered by ‘yes’ or ‘no’ or by a single figure or mark ’• 

It should be remembered that in order to extract any accur.xte and 
useful data from the suspicious, yet simple, village folk, the investigator 
jnust hot only have infinite patience, energy and tact, but he inu-st command 
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the manner and address of a diVnified gentleman, frank vet firm, sirapio vet 
intelligent. Earnestness and simplicity of personal habits, together with 
unbounded 63Tnpathy for the rural poor and for the particular class about 
which enquiries arc being made, are the key to winning the confidence of 
the petyile interviewed. In fact, the attitude of the investigator must be 
one of humility and of service to the people or the nation. 

Then, again, on entering a village the investigator must not rush to put 
questions or to commit anj-ihing to writing. All haste is to bo avoided. 
To mix with the villagers, to sit and gossip with them, and to become one 
among them, — these are the onlj' sure steps to inspire trust in them. After 
a preliminary familiarity has groum, he should start stray talks on straj- 
economic and social affains regarding the village. . He will' linvc to explain 
ceaselcsslj" the object of his visit. Statements given individiiallj’ bv’ persons 
should be checked up later in the midst of the group meetings of villagers 
and also by approaching, if possible, the reportcri.s next-door neighbours 
who are likelj* to knoiv lii.s conditions. The villagers must be geiitlj* but 
severelj- cro.ss-exainined bj' the inve.stigator and mildly warned about the 
apparent absurdity, if an}-, of the replies given. Also the statement should 
be corrected bj’^ evidence from more responsible elements pre.sent on the 
occasion. It is still ver}' difficult to make a correct census of familj" as.se.ts 
and income and crops, etc., which are invariably understated, while, on the 
other hand, the figures of liabilities are often exaggerated. Tlie special 
advantage, however, of a group-meeting is that the villagers often promptly 
check one another. Again, it so happens that in everj' village, or, at least, 
in eaoli jtara (zone) of a village, there are a number of village leaders 
who kno'i^- ever^’ hit of facts regarding each of the villagers, or each family 
of particular zones of the village. It is advisable; therefore, that every 
indiWdual statement should, later, in the presence of the giver of the .state- 
ment himself, be read out and finally’ corrected bj’ .such a leader or group 
of leaders. In the absence of written records or accounts, these are some of 
the best practical and practicable methods of arriring at the truth. In 
the case of educated middle class people, their accumulated written accounts 
should, whenever possible, bo copied or borrowed or purchascxl. ^Vhcn, 
of course, no vTitten records are available, their verbal statements should be 
entered, taking care, however, to dispel their misgivings by omitting their 
names or addresses from the enquiry’ form and clearly e.xplaining the statis- 
tical methods of averaging, squaring, grouping, etc., where pcrs'jnnl identity 

is completclj* lost. . . - 

Given a population with n minimum literacy and a minunum sense oi 
civic responsibility, the best method is. of course, to elicit vritten nn.swers 
to n vTitlen questionnaire. Printed schedules may he sent round to a known 
number of persons, the. majority of whom arc e.xpected .to /SPO’- -‘P® 
dofects of this method are, howe%'cr, two-fold : First, all individuals atul 
groups have not similar sense of responsibility ; only the more advanced 
sections of the people are likely to answer. There is always the danger, 
therefore, that onlv particular .sections of tho population will be represented 
in our count, and the other sections will be excluded. Secondly, only very 
short questions can be introduced in this form of enquiry*. 

We mav cite, in this connexion, the experiences of Dr. V; K- P- 
in course of his enquiry into'thc wages while estimating the ^ntIona 1 Income 
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of India in 1931-32. Out of 8143 letters sent by him, only 130 were duly 
replied to ; and .estimates had to be made on the basis of a sample of only 2% 
of the establishments in the country employing only about 4% of the total 
employed. Thus, although the method has been tried with success in some 
western countries, it has no prospect of any remarkable success in India 
or Pakistan in tbe near future. 

§ 8. Types of surveys : 

In order to have a comprehensive grasp over the practical problems of 
rural life, we must see it as a whole and yet in minute details. Tj'pes of 
surveys are widely varying. A general survey, such as was undertaken by 
Dr. Radhakama! Mukherjee,* for example, gives us a wide extensive view 
of our rural economy. There are also surveys which investigate into parti- 
cular problems over a wide area and surveys which give a many-sided account 
of the aspects of life in a very limited area. “Tlie extensive survey of impor- 
tant features of the life of a large region, the special study of a particular 
problem over a large area, the intensive survey of all the many aspects of 
life of a small area — all these are helpful and really supplement and comple- 
ment to each other and help to increase and improve the insight that a student 
of Economics can get into the life of a people.” 

“Both the extensive and intensive types of survey and methods of 
approach are necessary, for we must avoid the danger of losing sight of the 
wood in view of the trees, even as we must avoid the danger of losing sight 
of the trees in view of the wood. Details must not obstruct our vision of 
the whole, as our contemplation of the whole must not lead us to ignore its 
component units or its constituent elements.” 

As we have said above, the general survey, like that undertaken by Dr. 
R. K. Mukherjee covers the whole land and can range over the entire social 
and economic fabric. But there are similar other surveys which arc general 
in nature and wide in scope but limit their territorial range to a particular 
region or a province. Of the more important surveys of this type, the 
following may be mentioned ; “Wealth and WelfarcofthoBengalDelta” by 
Panandikar, “Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab” by Calvart, “Economics 
of Rural Bengal” by Saha, “Rural Economy of the Bombay Deccan” by 
Keatinge, “Rural Economy of the Gujarat” fay Dr. J. M. Hlehta, and so on. 
The object of these studies is to give a general view of the rural life of any 
particular region and “the method pursued is not of intensive detailed study 
or regular survey, but of extensive, general enquiry and observation, 
supported in each case by somewhat more detailed and careful inquiries, 
carried out-in just a few villages.” 

There is also another kind of survey which takes into account not a 
general economic enquiry but the study of particular problems or Eclootcd 
aspects of the rural economy of a region or a province. Instances of tliis 
type of survey are, among others : Darling’s “Punjab Peasant in Prosperity 
and Debt”, S. S. Nehru’s “Caste and Credit in Rural Area”, Dr. Quereshi’s 
“The Fanner and his Debt,” Atta Ullah’s “The Co-operative Movement 


“Rural Economy of India” 
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in the Punjab” There are also sxich instances as Dr. Dadhahnmal ^lukhor- 
jce .s Problems of India’ nnd B. B. Mukherjee’s “Acrricultural Jtarkel- 
ing m iTinia -which survey particular problems over the whole of tiic land 
instead of merely over a .small region or province. These .surveys, wide in 
their territorial scope biit socialised in their subject-matter, fulfil a very 
useful purpose and are indispensable ns a basis for concretising our runvl 
planning. These survejs have for their object a concentrated and intonsivo 
study of particular problems over a wide area of the land, wliere these 
problems exist. 


There are, again, surveys which arc very limited in their territorial scope 
but very wide and detailed in their subject-matter. Examples of such 
studies are ; Dr. Mann’s “Life and Labour in a Deccan Village”, Mukht var’s 
“Life and labour in a Gujarat Village”, Lucas’ “Economic Life of a Punjab 
Village”, Slater’s “Some South Indian Villages”, S. S. Aiynr’s •‘Economic 
Life in a Malabar Village”, Ranade’s “Sury-ey of a Konkan Village”, T. K. 
Menon’s “Survey of Ankikaad Village” (Kochin State), etc., etc. /’Although 
there is in these .studies a many-sided enquiry into the various aspects of 
rural life, the territorial scope is extremely limited, confined to oril.v one 
village or a few villages. The problems for survey in these cases, diowever. 
arc not moreh’’ economic, but also sociological, ethical and cultural. These 
are studies not only of the village, but also of the villager and the village 
society. 

There arc, however, a number of writers who have tried to combine the 
advantages of both the extensive and the intensive studies by undertaking 
the survey of areas which lie midway between the village nnd the province. 
Such an example is provided by Sir. J. C. Jack’s survey of the Faridpur 
District under the title, “Economic Life of a Bengal District”. Later 
•writers, Jiowever, preferred to adopt the tnluka as a proper unit, being not 
too large in area like the province and not too small in area like the village. 
Instances of such surveys are : Dr. Desai’s survey of Gokak Taluka in the 
Bombay- Karnatak under the title, “The Rural Kamatak” ; Dr. Bhagat'.s 
Sury-cy of Bhiwandi Taluka, in North Konkan, under the title, “Farmer-— 
His vWlthand Welfare” ; Sukla’s “Life and Labour in a Gujarat Taluka” ; 
Kumarappa’s “Survey of Matar Taluka”, and so on. And besides general 
survey.?, there are also surveys of particular problems of niral life. Dr. 
Gadgil’s "Survey- of Farm Business in Wai Taluka” is an example of such 
.a survey. 


§ 9. Methods of survey : 

So far ns the methods of survey are concerned, they may be clarified 
mainly into tyvo types: (I) The complete census method consisting of 
survey of all units in the area, and (2) the sample method consisting of .survey 
of onlV some of the units in the area. The former resembles the method by 
w-hicli* the tcn-ycarly population statistic.? and the five-yearly cattle or 
live-stock statistics are collecteyl. Sir Maniial Nanavati and Prof. Anjaria 
in their joint work, “The Indian Rural Problem”, recommended nir.al survey 
on the lines of population census on a docenniai bask. “Personal invosti- 
cation on the spot bv means of schedule orngeneral questionnaire, the census 
method of door to door inquiry, is the most suitable for an intensive survey. 
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the answer to the questions being later on compiled, tabulated and gener- 
alised”. 

But the two foreign experts, Professors Bowlej' and Robertson preferred 
the sample surveij method to the census survey method, on several weighty 
grounds. Although in certain cases like the census of poptilation, it is 
necessary to make a detailed investigation into a large variety of .social 
and economic problems, the time and money required for carrying on these 
investigations often work against it. And” not only this method involves 
heavy costs, it is also rather narrow in its range. The census method of 
survey, if intensive in its character and extensive in its subject-matter, 
is found not only prohibitive in cost, but also complicated in its enquiries,, 
which may result in making it inaccurate. "Detailed complex enquiries, 
addressed to a very large number of persons would not only require an arm}* 
of skilled personnel, not easily available, but would also be beyond the 
intelligence of the average person who may return wrong answers or give 
incorrect information”. 

In view of the above considerations, the general opinion seems over- 
whelmingly in favour of the random sampling method. But, again, there 
are varieties of random sampling. A sample may bo chosen deliberately 
on some well- considered basis which helps to arrive at a selection ofrcjwcson- 
tative area or village or family, and then its different aspects arc examined 
carefully and meticulously. The method is generally kno;vn as reprcsenla- 
live sampling, although, as some ono has pointed out, the term involves a 
begging of the question. This method has certain obvious merits which 
need be considered. 

First and foremost, it requires a comparatively small size of sample, 
and is, therefore, financially feasible. In cases where the number of 8am])lcs 
cannot but be limited, this method seems to be the only method for investi- 
gation into the general trends. It was actually out of tliis consideration 
that the surveys of the cost of cultivation of wheat and other crops under- 
taken under the auspices of the Imperial Council of A.gricultural Research 
were conducted by this method of sampling. . Dr. JI. N. Desai, also, found 
this method as best suited to the Indian conditions and applied it himself 
in course of his survey of the Gokak Taluka. 

But wo cannot bo blind to some of the grave defects which the represen- 
tative sampling method suffers from. For, the choice of the representative 
may, on many occasions, be subject to the investigator’s prejudice or personal 
conclusions and inexactitudes are liable to creep in. There are, however, 
several waj^s of dealing with this problem. Ono way of removing this defect 
is to define clearly the object of the inquiry, for this itself will, to a large 
extent, exclude the possibility of preferring ono unit to another. As Jfr. 
N. S. R. Sastri has pointed out, "The object of an enquiry or survey and 
its nature will determine what is to be deemed representative and may even 
determine by what method or process the selection is to bo made.” 

Professors Bowlej’’ and Robertson have, however, recommended the 
other method of rural survey which seeks to eschew the error caused by 
the personal factor. In their report on "An Economical Census for India” 
they advised to adopt “the statistical method of random sampling, whiclj 
Consists in the sajnple being selected at random, in a mechanical manner, 
by different processes of selection, so that every unit has an equal chance 

4 
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of being selectetl”. In a random sampling, the villages are chosen from all 
kinds of villages, or the agricultural families are taken from all types of 
^Itivators, according to the principle of proportionate representation. 
This Random method of sample selection is suggested by statisticians ns 
the nearest approach to exactness. Randomisation implies the elimination 
of the unreliability of the human factor — the elimination of the investigator’s 
bias, prejudice or personal considerations. “It is based on the law of pro- 
bability, the law of statistical regularity.” The method is to show the 
percentage with reference to the total number. Obviously, the bigger 
the size of the sample, the smaller will the range of probable error tend to 
/be. It is said that ramdom selection results in the emergence of the repre- 
sentative sample, if the sample is fairly large. 

But, what. is the main purpose of economic and statistical survey ? It 
is to obtain data from which it would be possible to deduce generalisations 
which would be of universal application and, if they are of limited applica- 
tion, to know the limits of error within which they’ would apply. Random 
sampling technique fulfils these tests and thus meets the need of the hour. 

But this method has certain defects which may be summed up as follows ; 

(1) The samples must be sufficiently big in size and large in number, 
or else, the result obtained may not be accurate. 

(2) The method “requires a preliminar}* listing of all the individual 
units of the population from which the sample is to be drawn and where 
such listing is not either available or too e.xpensive to get, the method will 
not be feasible.” 

(3) The averaging of the results obtained from investigations into a 
heterogeneous group of samples may lead to conclusions which are worthless 
from the point of view of practical utility, and even misleading. 

Of the defects enumerated above, the first and the second arc, of course, 
incidental, but the third one has been tried to bo avoided by certain raodifiisa- 
tions of the scheme. The new method thus devised is known genendiy as 
the stratified random sampling method “in which the population is divided 
into a number of homogeneous groups or strata and the optimum number 
of units to be selected from each stratum is fixed upon the basis of certain 
criteria. Within each stratum, the sample units are choscu by the usual 
methods of random sampling.” The main advantage of stratification is • 
the reduction of errors of estimates specially when the differences between 
groups which are in themselves homogeneous arc great. This method 
has been extensively used by e.xperts in several sociological investigations 
and it has yielded good results. , , 

i\Ir. N. S. R. vSastri haspointed out, however, that “the stratification and 
allocation of the number of units to each stratum dejicnd upon some previous 
information, say, from census, etc. But if there aro any important ciianges 
between the date to which the information relates and the time of sampling, 
this method may lead to biased .samples.” . 

In order to get over certain administrative difficulties, techniques suen 
as duster sampling, sub-sampling and double sampling have been dcvimi. 
“Cluster samplinji,” for example, is a technique in which a group ol uyUvi- 
duals instead of a .single individual is considered as a unit. Pensons Inung 
■n a block of houses or in an area covering a group of adjacent ifarms, torm 
s uch units. “In sub-sampling, first of all sampling is done ataon-^ i 
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primary units into ■which the population is clmded in the first iiistnnre, 
and further sampling of units is carried out in the selected primaries. For 
example, in estimating the average yield of crops in a province, the wlmle 
area can at first be divided into a number of regions, say, the revenue sub- 
divisions and a sample of these sub-divisions can be selected at random. 
The next stage is to select a number of plots within each sub-division,” 

Before we conclude we may also consider a few other devices within 
the category of random sampling. One of them is what is sometimes called 
Random Point Sampling. ^ On a map of the region which is going to be 
surveyed a number of points are chosen at random, and clusters of units 
round these points are surveyed. Professor P. C. ■Mahalanobis made an 
extensive use of this method for estimating the area under jute cultivation 
in Bengal. His first step was to divide up the whole area into a number 
of zones and then to select a number of points within the zone. “A unit 
of area round each point, called the gird, -was investigated in detail. In 
each gird the proportion of area under jute to the total area was calculated, 
and estimates of the proportion for each zone were made. Bj* multipl.ving 
this proportion by the total area of zones, the estimated area under jute 
in the area could be found. The sum for all zones gave the total area under 
jute in the pro-vince.” 

Another method, knowm as area sampling, has come into use very exten- 
sively in the United iStatos'of America. This method is applied chiefly to 
census data and to several other dat-a which are related to agriculture. In 
estimating the total population of a city, for example, the first step is to 
di-vide the city into several blocks, whoso list is available before the census. 
The next step is to subdivide each block into several small regions, whoso 
names also must be known beforehand. “The size of the sampling unit 
(which may be kept constant or var^- from region to region) can bo fixed up 
and on a map the ■wdiole area can be marked off into these unit areas whose 
numbers can be counted. A sample of these unit areas will be selected 
for investigation.” “The area samiding method is very expensive and 
cannot be designed quickly and at the same time efficiently. To get over 
these difficulties, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in U.S.A. in co- 
operation with the Iowa State College succeeded in demsing a ‘blaster Sam])lc’ 
for studies in Agricultural Economics of U.S.A.” * The great merit of this 
method of sampling survey lies in the fact that this can bo applied in cases 
where adequate previous informations, necessary' for methods like random 
sampling, are lacking. The lists of areas and sub-areas can be prepared 
even in course of the operation of this method. 

§10. Author’s Investigation : 

Informations were collected by the author on the following 
aspects of the after-effects of the famine Jrom all the Jamilies 
enumerated in the list given at the beginning of this book, that is, from 47;i 
families in West Bengal and o06 families in East Pakistan, e.g., (1 ) Break-up 
of joint families, (2) Prostitution, (.“I) Death, (4) Families wiped off, (o) 
Number of disabled, (G) Sick and (7) Destitutes, that is, persons eating 
at free public gruel kitchens or (8) Receiving official & non-official charities. 

•Vide Mr. Sastri’a Article in the In'iian Journal of .-Ijriadturnt Economir*. 
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The last four itoms are omitted from the scope of discussion in this booh, 
the first four being dealt vitluntheAppendiccs in Part III & Part r\’ for 
W. Bengal & E. Pakistan respectivel 3 -. These eight items, however, 
together constitxitc wliat maj’ bo called the general questions asked on the 
famine of 1943 and regarding the villages that were selected and sun*e\'ed** 
(vide questionnaire in Part V below)r 

More detailed questions on social and economic conditions of a number 
of families, (picked up on'a fairlj- random basis), were posed in course of tlic 
investigation. These questions \neldcd satisfactorx* data that admit of 
classification and tabulation. In the following pages the tabulation is done 
on the basis of different vocations or 'profcAsions as described and defined 
in Part I. In part III which concerns IF. Bengal, we have given tables 
relating to 25.5 families, such as, (1) 71 Small Peasant families, (2) 10 Middle 
Peasants & 2 other such tj-pical families, (3) S4 Agricultural Labourers, 
(4) 6 Factory Workers, (5) IS Artisans, (6) 20 Petta* Traders, (7) 27 Educatc<i 
Middle Class families, and (8) 17 Widowed Women. In Part IV which 
concerns B. Pakistan, we have given tables relating to 172 families, such as, 

(I) 5 Small Peasant families, (2) 5 Middle Peasants & 2 other such tj^pical 
families, (3) 14 Agricultural Labourers, (4) 17 Factory Workers, (5) 13 Cotton 
Handloom Weavers, (G) 22 Loomless Weavers, (7) 24 Unskilled I^om 
Labourers, (8) 15 Widow (Unskilled) Loom Workers, (9) 10 Weaver families’ 
standard of lixuntr, (10) 8 other weaver families’ Income & Expenditure, 

(II) 4 Petty Traders, (12) 2G Educated Middle class families’ indebtedness, 
and (13) 7 families of Widowed Women, 




The basis ofselcction and tho method of Eurvey are 
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described in Part I ot this 



PART III 


WEST BENGAL SURVEY RESULTS. 

§ 1. Small Peasants. 

In nino -villages of four districts of West Bengal, tlie autlior happen 
to survey a number of cultivator families -vvho may properly be torm(‘<i 
“small peasants” in vie-w of the meagre amount of land they o-vvnod (varjing 
from leas than ona . bigha to not more than 12 bighas or 0-1 to 4 acres)*. 
Fuller infomations relating to their economic life and familj' circumstances 
that -were gathered and that could conveniently bo put together in tabular 
forms, -wore available in the case of only 71 families of which 42 -were Hindu 
and 29 Muslim. The former are treated in the throe tables given below 
(Nos. 1-3) and the latter in the next throe tables (Nos. 4-0) (all on Smalt 
Peasants). Tiro manner in which the results are tabulated is exactly the 
same in the cases of both Hindu and Muslim families. For instance, in both 
the cases, the membership composition of the family, the economic status 
of the members and the by-occupation of the earners are shown in a parallel 
manner in Tables 1 and 4. tVliile the average Hindti cultivator family consists 
of 5.7 members [Col. (10), Table 1], the size of the average ^luslim culti- 
vator family measures up to 5. 3 members [Col. (10), Table 4]. 

The proportion of earners in an average Muslim peasant family to its 
total membership is 29. 9%, which is higher than that in an average Hindu 
peasant family, namely, 23% [Vide Col. (7) of Tables 4 and 1 rcspeetivolj*]. 
But the percentage ai working dependenfs is lower and that of non-working 
dependents higher in an average Muslim family than in comparison -with 
those' in an average Hindu family [Cols. (8) & (9) of Tables 4 and 1 respec- 
tively]. It will appear from Table 4 that twenty-two among the total 
number of tvronty-mno Muslim families have subsidiarj’ occupations, Iioav- 
soever precarious the incomes from these occupations might, in fact, juovo 
to bo ; -vvhiJo, 37 out of the 42 Hindu families have such by-occupations. 

“Day labour and fishing” takes tho first place of importance among the 
by-occupations ; next comes “Petty business” ; next" vegetable growing” 
among tho Hindus and “Handicraft” among tho Muslim [Cols. (11) to (15) 
in Tables 1 & 4]. 

The description of 'holdings and homestead lands and, that of thodegree 
of land alienation are given for the Hindu and Muslim peasants in tables 2 & 5 
respectively. Holdings have been sho-wn as consisting of Occupancy lands, 
'Barga’ or share- cropped lands and, finally', ‘Korfa’ lands. Korfa is a ty})e 
of under-tenancy ; Korfa raiyal (or Kol raiyal) is an nndcr-raiyat or 
rmder-tonant who holds lands immediately under a rniyai. ' A Korfa 
raiyat may also hold under another Korfa raiyat and obtain the .Kamo 
status anti rights as tho Korfa raiyat of the first degree. Under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, there are several grades of undor-raij'ats, tho classification, 

_* Exceptions nro explained in footnotes to Table 2 and table S below on this 
section ( on Small Peasants ). 
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however, being made breadl^y into two groups ; (1) OccupancyVniler-Tamh 
and (2) A on-occnpancp Undor-raiyats. The status of the second catciiorv 
of nndor-raiyats is low and insecure. Most of the families survcved and 
described here come from the latter group. Their relation with the imme- 
diately superior landlord (raiyats, or under-raiyats of the first degree) is purely 
contractual and thej' can be in many cases evicted and controlled or punishe?! 
according to the terms of the contract. The meaning of Occupancy* lands 
as shown in the tables below is Occupancy raiyaii lands, that is, the lands 
which are hold by the cultivators as Occupancy Raiyats or Occupancy 
tenants. Xot onh' in Bengal but throughout the Indo-Pakistan sub-con- 
tinent the status of Occupancy tenants is demonstrably high and superior 
to that of certain other categories of tenants. 

It has been said that tlio privileges of Occupancy Raiyats are the pri- 
vileges of three T’s : Bair rent. Fixity of tenuro and Free transfer. Tho<jre- 
tically. Occupancy right approximates to the virtual right of ownership. 
But, actually’, the cultivators are fast losing this right through a coasoless 
process of transfer of their lands under pressure of poverty, want and indeb- 
tedness coupled with the greed of the land-grabbers who mostly happen 
to bo non-cultivating o^vners. It is an irony’ of fate that these Occupancy’ 
tenants, after transferring their lands, become, in very many cases, share- 
croppers or bargadars under the transferees. It will, however, bo noted that 
the share-croppers or bargadars in Bengal arc not recognised as ‘tenants' under 
the Tenancy law- They’ cultivate the o^raors’ lands purely on contractual 
basis, the costs (excluding rent) being met almost entirely from out of their 
ou’n pockets ; but, generally speaking, they’ pay’ odbiorhalfof theharv’C-stcfl 
crops to the owners which may bo called the “produce rent”. 

In the case of the 42 BUndu cultivator families, the amount of larga 


land per average family exceeds the combined quantities of Occupancy 
and Korfa lands : MTxile Occupancy land amounts to 2.4 bighas (3 bighas 
are equal to one acre) and Korfa land 0.3 bigha, barga land equals 3.6 bighas. 
[Cols. (8), (9) & (10) of . Table 2]. In the case of the 29 Muslim families, 
Korfa land is non-existent, the quantity’ of barga land is very meagre (only 
0.4 bigha per average family), but that of Occupancy land is "ighcr, 

namely, 11.4 bighas [Cols. (8) to (10), Table 6]. The o.xtent of Occupancy 
holding per average family' is, however, actually a little bigger if wo cxcluf o 
(as wo should) tho landless families at the time of averaging per arithme- 
tical moan. For instance, if wo exclude tho 22 families as in Col. (-) o 
Table 2 and take into account the total quantity of Occupancy land as shown 
in Col (5) of that table, we get lOO.S bighas for 20 Hindu 
which yields an average of .5’04 biehas per family instead of --I ug 
shown above. Similarly, in the case of Muslim families, froni Lots. 
and (.5) of Table 5, wo got 14.4 bighas as tho average quantity ot Uccupaucy 
land per familv and not 11.4 bighas as sho^^’n before. r , 1 1 . o th-rt 

B^ardina land alienation, it will be scon from Col. (3} of 
among tho 42 Hindu cultivator families, as many as 22 it'.e r 

tho total number of families were rendcrcvl landless 

patches aggregating . 1.8 biglias at Rs. 630. Thesumtota o ‘ / ..i 

bv all the families taken together came up to I4.o 

sale price of Rs. 1199 [Col. (4), Table 2]. In the case 

6 families out of 29, or 20,7% of tho total, became landle.a by obonntm^ m 
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all 6.3 bighas for Rs. 445. Tho sum total of alienated lands of all the families 
considered as a whole was of the order of 9.1 bighas valued at Rs. 705 fCoIs. 
(3) & (4), Table 5]. 

The average quantity of homestead land per Hindu peasant family ^ras 
0.7 bigha and per Muslim peasant family 0.2 bjgha[Col. (12) of tables 2 'and .5 
respectively]. 

Tables 3 and 6 show the extent of economic loss sustained b3" the Hindu 
‘Small peasants’ and Muslim ‘Small peasants’ respectivol^'. Land sale 
effected during tho period of tho famine was mostlj' of the nature of distress 
sale, the purpose of alienation being clearly to find moans for purchasing 
food material. Not only, however, was land sold out but a good deal of 
movable assets, too, was disposed of in order to cope with the over-rising, 
sky-high prices of essential consumers’ goods, including rice. As will bo 
seen from Table 3 [Cols. (3) to (9) ], a largo variotj- of familj* assets of tho 
Hindu cultivators, such as, land, cattle, ornaments, furniture and utensils, 
tress and other miscellaneous articles wore sold at Rs. 1199, Rs. 168, Rs. 631, 
Rs. 1021 and Rs. 297 respoctivelj’- ; tho total price realised was Rs. 3316 
and the average sale price per family was Rs 79. In tho case of all tho 
Muslim families taken together, the sale prices of similar assets, in tho onier 
mentioned above, happened to bo Rs. 705, Rs, 19G,Rs. 1 1.5, Rs. 315andR,s. 2G7 
respectively. The total price was thus Rs. 1598 and the value realised bj' 
each family on tho average came up to Rs. 55.1 [Cols. (3) to (9), Table 6]. 

Regarding tho incidehce of debts, the figures of table 3 indicate that tho 
total debts outstanding on tho eve of tho famine (for all the Hindu families 
together) was of the order of Rs. 1170 [Col. (10) ], the famine-time “hand 
loans” Rs. 817 and the mortgage loans Rs. 1306 [Cols. (11) & (12) ] — all 
told Rs. 3293 for all the Hindu families as a whole or Rs. 78.4 per average 
family. Similarly, in the case of Muslim cultivators, tho volume of pro- 
famine debts was Rs. 245 while that of famine-time “hand loans” and 
mortgage loans came to be Rs. 1300 and Rs. 229 respectively' [Cols. (10) to 
(12), Table 6]. Their total debts wore thus Rs. 1774 and tho average indeb- 
tedness per family equalled Rs. 61.2. 

Small Holders of a Typical Village : 

In tho list given below it will bo soon that all of tho cultivators except 
one or two families come within tho category of ‘‘Small Peasants”, and, 
in fact, it is to show that tho greatest majority of tho cultivators of tho village 
concerned are ‘‘small holders” that tho list is produced below ; — 


Famines with land. 

Total families in the village — 107. . Families Belling land — 8. 
Vill. Poarapur (Purbapara), P. S, Serampore, Dist. Hooghly, W. Bengal. 




I Nature and Extent of holding 

No. 

of tho family 

1 

Under Occupancy 
right. 

As a Bhagcliiwi. 


1. Ram Chandra Mandal .. St bighas Xil 

2. Dukhirom JIandal . . 0 ” ” 

3. Pramila Dasi . . 4 

4. Gunamani Kliolo . . 3. 


2 1 bighas 
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FaraOfes with land (contd). — 

Vfll. Pcarapur (Parbapaxa). P. 6. Scrampore, Dist. Hooghir, VT. Bengal. 


Serial ; Name of the Head j 

No. I of the family. 1 

1 I 


5. Nin-ay Khelo 

6. Panchu Gopal Khelo 

7. Panchu Gopal Das 

8. Gouri ilohan Khelo 

9. Dev Naravan lliddey 

10. Mohadev Middey 

11. Panchu Khan 

12. ManmathaNeys 

13. Nani Ne5'e 

14. 3Iamk Neve 

15. Him La!l Neye 
IG. Sonatan Neye 

1 7- Subolo Das 
IS. Subole Hati 

19. Bija^.'Klian 

20. Kali Charan Das 

21. Madaa Das 

22. Fakir Handal 

23. Jalcswar Das 

24. Jale-svrar Khelo 

25. Jatin Bag 

26. Panchu Middey 

27. Supadi Das 

28. Gobardhaa Hati 

29. Jay Krishna Hati 
20. Bhanu Hati 

31- Bhanu llandal 

32. Biswesvrar JIandal 

33. Sarbessvar Mendal 

34. Hare Ivrishna 3Iandal 
3.5. Nitai Dos 

30. Gopal Marko 

37. Bhandul Khelo 

38. Dulal Mojhi 

39. Mahcndra Mnjhi 
40; Nani Majhi (1) 

41. Kanni Majhi 

42. Nfmi Majhi (2) 

43. Durlav Mandal 

44. Panchu JIandal 

45. Kali Mandal 

46. Bansi Heti 

47. Knngali Das 
4S. Nani Das 

49. Gopal Das 
fiO. Dinu D.as 

5 1 . %Vife of Nitai aiatterjce 

52. Behari Bag 

53. Sudhir D-ii 

5'{. Manicatha B.sg 
55, Jiban Baidj’a 

50. Pmtan Baidya 
57. ifani Manda! 


Nature 6c. £st.: nt of holding 

Under Occupancy i As a Bhagchari. 
right. \ 


6 bi 

ghas 

Ml 

bighas 

5 




24 


11 


9i 

t» 

G4 

*1 

9 

9* 


tt 

5 


Nil 


H 

tf 

3 

1* 

4 


Nil 


4 

** 

if 


31 

If 

4 

r* 

5 


4 

11 

2 

ff 

2 

11 

Nil 


4 

?i 

4 

t» 

34 

IT 

2 

f* 

Nil 


5 

>> 

o 

1? 

1/5 


Nil 


8 


11 


X 

9* * 

4 

ff 

4 

»» 

Nil 


7 


1* 


3 


It 




tm 

t 

1» 

s 

99 

Nil 


11 


• 1 


5 

t» 

Nil 


2 

♦ 9 

11 


G 

♦ t 

' 


C 






1'’ 


7 




4 

»» 

TV 

1* 


7 

4 


11 


3 

9 

T» 

11 

11 

9 

11 

4 

T1 

n 

It 

4 

11 

5s'il 


4 


o 


9 

•1 

%> 

1* 

C 

l» 

Nil 


8 

1* 

1* 


4 

t» 




T* 

11 


7 




7 


4 

f * 

G 




16 

»» 



21 

1* 

’’ 


9 

11 



a 

r« 

’’ 


U 

ji 

t* 


5 

11 

11 


24 

»i 

o 


7 

11 

Nil 






bs having by-occupation. 

Occupancy, land 

(bignas.j 

' Vcgetablo 
growing* ** 

Handi- 

craft. 

Others. 

1 

_ 13 

14 

15 

0. 

1 

, , 

1 

1 .. 

* . 

. * 

. . 

1—3 .. 

4 

. . 

2 

4—6 .. 

. • 

* . 

. , 

7—9 .. 


* , 


10— Op 

1 

, 

. . 

Total 

C 

. , 

3 


Occupancy 

land 

(bighas.) 


Homestead land 

iorfa 

3g8.). 

All families 
(Bgs). 

Av. family 

(Brs)- 

1 

10 

11 

12 

0 

■ 0-2 

lD-6 * 

0-7 

1 

' • . 

* * 

.. 

1—3 


9-3 

0-8 

4 — 6, 


2-5 

0-G 

7—9 

1 

1 • • 

O-l 


10— Op 

3-6 

• • 

•• 

Total 

0-3 

27-fl 

OT 


* 3' 5 bighosi 

** Thsso twojg volume, but the exception bns been 
made here in 'i^ovcrty and low economic condition. 


PEASAIf 

{ Familici 
able 3 

Total a; 

Ail fam. 

<R?.) 

8 

1027 

38 

1022 

OG 

223 

40 

331(3 


m Familu 

able 4 

nembers | 


i>7. tv. D.: 


C5-8 

7.7-0 

CO-0 

57-1 

71--1 

43-0 

57-8 


Families 
ale 5 

03) 


Korfi 

(Bfr?; 


it two-tiiir. 
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TS 


Vilh- 

>ets sold 


Debts (all families) j 

Total debts. 

1 


Av. 1 

Fre- 

{ Famine ] 

Morten HO ! 

All ] 

Av. 

— 1 

fnm. 1 

1 fammo. Hand loans. 

(famino) 

families | 

fam. 

Seri: ' 

. fRs.) 

! (Rs.) 

! (Rs.) 1 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) ; 

(Rs.) 

No 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

5. 

87*0 

400 

6G0 

892 • 

1918 

87*2 

6- 

38*0 

25 

32 

14 

71 

71*0 


92*9 

573 

100 

100 

773 

70*3 

8. 

16*5 

100 

100 


200 

,50*0 

9. 

111*5 

5 


300 

305 

152*5 

20 . - 

20*0 

1 

25 


26 

13*0 

11 . 

790 

1170 

817 

1306 

3293 

78*4 

iz. 

13. 

14. 








15. ;5) 

10 . 

17. 

IS. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23 ] 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

.30. 

37. 

38. 

3.9. 

40; 

41 . 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

4G. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 


Av. size 


No. of families hB\*ing by -occupation 

of 

Petty 

Day lab. 

Vegetable 

Hnndi- 


family. 

busi- 

ness. 

& - 
fishing. 

growing. 

craft. 

Others. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

0*3 

1 

3 


3 


4*0 



* * 

. • 

i 

5*0 

3 

1 


f> 

. • 

4*2 

0 

1 

• • 

• • 

. . 

3*5 



• « 

1 

. . 

5*6 

1 

2 

1 

. • 

. . 

5*3 

7 

7 

1 

6 

1 


5 .) 



Holding per av. family 

Homestead lend 

1 

i 

Occupancy 

(Bgs). 

Barga | 
(Bgs). 1 

Korfa 
(Bgs). ] 

1 A 

All families. 
(Bgs). 1 

1 1 

,A.v. family 
(Bps). 

12 


0*2 

1*9 

5-2 

7-5 

39-3 


2-0 

1-2 


5.6 

8*5 

8*0 

1*5 

4*4 


0.9 

I'l 

1*0 

0*8 

0*0 

0.2 


11.4 


0.4 


2S-0 


I 3 of their holdings ’.vero uncultivated "old fallow’’ londsaad a ccrtv.m portion 


5C. 

57. 




Its ■ 
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Table 2 


Occupancy 

land 

(Bgs). 

! 

; Xo. of 
! famili- 
I cs (Mu- 
j elim) 

! 1 
! Occupancy i 

1 Holding ' 

Homestead ; 
land i 

' Homestead 
: Fold i 

Cattle ; 
Fold. : 

(Es.) i 

Fan-Jse 

1 debt. 

I (Us.) 

i 

! All 

1 fam. 
(Bgs). 

1 f"'- i 

: fam. j 
; (Bgs). ! 

All 

fam. 

(Bgs). 

( Av. j 
j fam. 

> (Bgs). 

1 (Bgs) 

t 

[(Bs.) 

f 

J 

-> 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

S 

9 

U) ■ 

1—5 

1 

5 

5 » 

o 

2-0 

.. 

.. 

* « 


G— 10 

■ • 

• • 


• • 

• . 

• • 

• • 

« • 

. . 

11—15 

a 

26 

13 

3 

2*0 

. • 

. • 

91 

• . 

IG— 20 

4 

7S 

19-5 

6 

1-5 

5 

550 

. • 

. . 

Cl 

O 

70 

35 

11 

0*5 

.. 

.. 

. • 

500 

Total 

9 

179 

19-9 

22 



550 

91 

500 

(Hindu) 

C— 10 

1 

8 

S « 

0*0 

0-5 

• * 


10 

• • 


• Tho family cultivates additional 14 bighos of bargo land. 

** Tiicse two families Iiavo a considerable extent of uncultivated fallow lands. 


Typical Instances : 

TWO MIDDLE PEASANTS 

(1) Akul Hnzra. 

^'ill — Xnrullnpara 

P.S. — Ulubcria 

Dt. — Howrah, West Bengal. 


1942 


1943 December. 


1. 15 members in the family 

all in good health. 


1. Two members (one. earner, nuothnr 
working dependent) died of starvation aud 
suknesa born of starvation. 


2. Akul cultivated — 00 Bgs. 
under Bnnrn arrancement and pot 
rice enough for 7 months for pur- 
poses of family nectis. 

3. lie owned — C Bg?. land 
ettachixl to homestead. 


4. Had 9 Bps. of land near hom''- 
tcad at n rent of Bs. 14.'- u year. 


2. Aku! abandoned the eultivatio.T o> « 
40 Bg=. Barga land duo to ill health and want 
of money & c.apital asset.-^. Cultu-atcd onl;.’ 

20 Bg-'. this year. 

3. Mortgaged the land (at (.ached to liomc. 
fite.nd) for k«: 250/- with Jlw. Bidyuthwa 
Jlullick (a. lady Doctor). 

4. Rent nrreara i’.RVO cccnraulatfd to tie 
extent of Hs. TO/-. 






TVEST BENGAL STTRVEA’ BESEETS 


no 


S. Hnd 6 tlialchod rooms. 


0. 2 ponds at rents of Rs. 12/- 

& Rs. 8/- respectively. 

7. A plough & two bullocks. 


8. 4 Goats. 

9. 4 JIango trees & 4 ‘babla’ trees. 

10. Considerable amoimt of orna- 
ments. 

1 1 . One brother was an omployeo 
at Fulcswar Cotton Jlills on a weekly 
wage of Rs. 4/0/- 


o. Ho sold out at Rs. 4/- one room and 
the remaining ones are in a dilapidated condition. 

6. The ponds are there. 


1 - Sold one bullock in a dyine condition 
at Rs. 8/- (it could not bo fed ndecjuatcly). 

S. Sold all the goafs. 

9. Sold all the trees at Rs. IS/-. 

10. Sold all the ornaments at Rs, 400/S/. 


n. Tha brother who worked at Fnleswar 
ia now an invalid duo to .sickness and fasting 
and thereforo iineinploycd. 


All tho members of the family aro now seriously ill. A few cocoanut trees and several 
bamboos and tho lands aro tho assets that still remain (Deer. 1013). 


Typical Imlanccs : 
TWO MIDDLE PEASANTS 


(2) Haraizaddi Mistri 

Vill — Dandirhat (Fulbari) 

P.S. — Basirhat 

Dt. — 24-Pnrganas, West Bengal. 

Time of enquiry — ^Movembor, 1913. 


1941 

Cultivable Land — 14 Bg.s. 16 Katbas. 

Ono Tank (with Fishes) 

Homestead — 1 Bg. land and two rooms 

Ornaments worth Rs. 100/- 
Plough Ono 

Bullocks Two 

Cotvs & Goats C. 


Between 1942 and Kov. 1913. 

Sold 7 bighas at Rs. 123/- (n nominal value) 
„ 1 Bg.at Rs. 30/- (a nominal value) 

„ 3i Bgs. together with a pond at Rs. 58/. 
„ 21 Bg.s. at R=. 50/- 

„ IGKts. at Rs. 100/- 
„ Horaesfoad including house at Re. 123/- 
Had only a nose-ring (XatJi) of bis wife left, 
which was sold at Rs. 8/ in late Xovember, 
1943. 

Cows, Goats, Bullocks & Plough are gone. 


Hamizaddi hnd 7 dependents in his family, a brother dic<l of Starvation, a son killed 
himself by hanging to c.scapo tho pangs of starvation only the other day. naraiziidrli 
is now homeless and a crnck-brainod man ; still ho sells vegetables at Dandirhat Bnz<\r 
every morning, stooping low. Ho is sixty. 
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§ 3. AgricnUural Labourers : 

Ejglity-fonr landiws argicultural labour families worosiirroyed in dotaik 
As will be seen from Table 1 bcloir, 0 of those families ■srere Muslim , v.-hcn?ris 
the rest belonged to the Schetlulcd Castes among Hmdns. Tliev are : 
Ilnchi 21 families^ Kotcra 11 families, Baffdi 18, Bajhami 22 and Bttno or 
Santal 3 [Cols. (1) & (2) j. The .size of the famih* (taking all the 84 families 
into account) constituted 3.0 members on the" average [Col (7) ]. The 
proportions of earners, ivorhing dependents and non-tcorVing dependents 
to tiie total number of membons mere 27.8%, 38.2% and 34.0% re. 5 peeiively 
[Cols. (8) to (10) ]. Among the 84 families, 31 families or 34.0% vstre 
indebted : the total debts amounted to Bs. 1278.2, the average debt per 
famil}' (taking both indebted and debt-free families into account) Ils. 152 
and the average debt per each indebted family Es. 41.2 [Col.s.'(ll) to (14 ) ), 
In Table 2, the devastating consequences of tbo famine are studicxl on the 
basis of recorded loss of family assets through out-right sale, .such as, home- 
stead land at Rs. 1025, cattle at Es. 721, utensils at Es. 365, ornaments 
at Es. 727 and other items at Es. 299 — all told Rs. 3137 [Cols. (3) to (S), 
Table 2)]. It will be interesting to compare the percentages of the separate 
sale prices of these different varieties of assets to the total value rocoivc^l. 
These were : 32.7% (homestead), 23% (cattle), 11.6% (utensils), 23.2% 
(ornaments) and 9.5% (others). [Cols. (9) to (13), Table 2]. The quantity 
of homestead land remaining in possession of each family on the average 
was 7.7 Kailas in the wake of the famine [Col. (15) ]. Col. (4) of Table 3 
show.s tbo average sale price of assets per each family to ho of the order of 
Es. 37.3. TIio incidence of death and physical disablement (due to famino- 
starration) is revealed in Cols. (G) to (9) of table 3 ; comparing the figures 
of Cols. (3) and (6), we find that while 306 persons survivofi the distress 
of the famine, 36 died, that is, 10.5% of tho labourers or, ll'S% of the 
survivors, was wped out by death [Col. (S) ]. TIjo proportion of disabled 
persons to tbo total sundvors was to tho tunc of 17% [Col. (9) ]. 


agricultural labourers 

Table 1 


Caste 

Xo. of 
families. 

Size of family 



Av. fire 

— r»f frim. 


Earner. 

W. D. 

X. W. D. 

Total 


1 

.•> 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

Muf'hi 

ICowra 

Eaptii 

llnjlifjnt) 

Bitno 

(Sant.~.l) 

21 

11 

IS 

22 

3 

0 

21 

U 

18 

21 

1 

10 

27 

19 

2.'; 

32 

4 

10 

IG 

12 

20 

33 

10 

G! 

42 

G9 

S'* 

12 

30 

3.1 

.t.s 

.3.8 

4.0 

4.0 

3.3 
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n7 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 
Table 1 (Contd.) 


0/ 

/o 

of total members 

Total 

debts 

(Rs.) 

i\0. of 
indeb- 
ted 
fami- 
lies. 

lleijt fK'r 
fam. 

(a%-. of 
all). 

Debt jicr 
fain. 

(av. of 
indebted 
familie-) 

Earners. 

W. D. 

H. IV. D. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

32.8 

42.2 

25.0 

94.0 

0 

4.5 

15.7 

20.2 

45.2 

28.0 

73.5 

o 

0.7 

30.8 

20.1 

30.2 

37.7 

519.7 

15 

28. 9 

34.0 

27.0 

30.0 

37.0 

570.0 

7 

25.9 

SI. 4 

8.3 

33.3 

58.4 

, . 



. , 

33.3 

33.3 

34.4 

21.0 

1 

2.3 

21.0 

27.8 

38.2 

34.0 

1278.2 

31 

15.2 

41.2 



agricultural labourers 





Table 2 








Amctn sold in iLs. 
















Caste 


fam, Homo 

• Cattlo 

Uten- 

Oma- Others. 

Total 



stead 


eils. 

ments. 


1 


2 3 

4 

5 

0 7 

S 

Sfuchi 


21 440 

300 

89 

10 SO 

!)S5 

Kowra 


11 310 

148 

24 

27 32 

511 

Bagdi 


18 100 

70 

75 

115 55 

481 

Raibansi 



99 

ICS 

575 00 

902 

Buno (Santal) . . 

3 

38 

4 

. . 

42 

jMusIim 

•• 

9 115 

•• 

5 

00 

180 

Total 


84 1025 

721 

305 

727 299 

3137 



AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 




Table 2 (Contd.) 








lioinc'lcnd land 


P.C. of sale of difforcnt items to total rale. 

remaining (in Kt=) 

Homo- 

Caltlo 

Utensils. 

Oma- 

others 

All fa- 

Av. fain. 

stond 



monts. 


milie-. 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

M 

15 

44.7 

30.. 5 

9.0 

1.0 

8.8 

250 

11.9 

C7.3 

27.4 

4.4 

5.0 

5.9 

9? 

H.ty 

33.3 

15.8 

15.0 

23.9 

11.4 

77 

4.3 


11.0 

18.0 

03.7 

0.7 

123 

.5.0 


90.5 

0.5 

, * 

, . 

8 

- 2.7 

01.8 

•• 

2.7 

•• 


91 

10. 1 

32.7 

23.0 

11.0 

23.2 

mmm 


7.7 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 
Talile 3 


Cn 

i 

1 

Xo. of 
film i lies 

1 No. of 

j persons. 

f Av. of sale 
of as^^ots 
per fa- 
mili-. 
(Rs:) 

j Homo- j 
jstcad re-i 
! maining j 
! per fam.i 
i {Kt.s.> i 

Xo. of 
(loath. 

1 ; 

j ‘Xo. of i 
1 disabled ; 

i ; 

i 

P. C. of 1 
death | 

; P. c. ar 

1 dbablel 

i 

O 

3 

4 

s3 

0 

7 

8 

__ 

Aluehi 

21 

04 

40-9 

11-9 

11 

11 

17-2 

21.9 

ICou-ra 

11 

42 

40-2 

S-o 

r. 


11-9 


B.-'gdi 

IS 

00 

20-7 

4-3 

11 

23 

1.7-9 

33 -S 

Kajhnnsi 22 

80 

410 

5-C 

0 

9 

0-7 

101 

Biino 









(S.'iat.ol) .3 

12 

14-0 

2-7 

o 


10-7 


Ziiuslim 9 

30 

20-7 

10- 1 

1 

0 

3-3 

20-0 

Total 

84 

300 

37-3 

7*7 

.'50 

52 

H'S 

17-0 




Month 


Scot. 

Oct. 

Xov. 

Dw. 

.7nn. 

Feb. 

:Mnr, 

Ap!. 

Mr.y. 

Jim. 

.Ttilj- 

.Aug. 

Oct. 

Xov. 


1942 

’42 

’42 

’42 

’43 

’43 

'43 

'43 

'43 

’43 

’43 

’4.3 

'43 

’43 

’43 


Daily Wages of Agricultural Labourers 
West Bengal. 


! 

1 

1 


Vill. Xcnilla- 

& Year. I 

Vill. D.andirhat 

1 para 

1 

P.S. Basirhnt 

P.S. Ulnbcna 

i 

Dt. 2t-Pnrgs. 

1 

4 

1 

Dt. IIo-.s-rah. 

) 

1 


Vill. Aknipur 
P.S. Bongaon 
Dt. Jessoro 
(pre-Parti- 
tion) 

Dt. 24-Prps. 
(Post-parti- 
tion.) 


Vill. Pcara. 
par. 

P.S. Seram- 
pore. 

Dt. Hooghly 


PvS. 


As. P. Bs. As. P. Hs. As. 


P, Rs. As. P. 


0 

0 

0 


as.S 


.3 6 

4 0 

4 0 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

to aslO 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


.As.4 to As.4l 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
ns. 8 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


0 


3 0 


•j 

Do 
Do 

S 0 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

12 0 
Do 

ns. 12 to Ro.l 
Do 


0 


S 

Do 

Do 

Do 

D.t 

Uo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

14 

0 

Do 

Do 


0 


. , r in in S^o. 1942 find in sub- 

* For n -rrood-cuttor, tbo rate varied from - ^ .o A .. • P , 

-nuent months til! Sen. 1943 vhen it varied from Re. 1 to Ro. I -A • 
the rcrall of local cnqm'ry by the antho,-. 
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§ 4. Factory Workers : 

In course of tlio survey of villages in West Bengal, fho auflior camo 
across a number of families in tvo villages in Hooglily and Howrah districts, 
whoso principal earners wore found to have been omployo^l in cotton wc-aving 
and jute manufacturing factories situated within a radius of four to five 
miles. from those milages. For instance, thirteen adults included in twelve 
families of the village, iSmrulIapara, of HouTah District, were reported to 
have jobs in the adjacent cotton mills of Ftilcswar on tho B.X. 

■ Kailway just on the eve of the famine. But, as tho prices soarofl uj> and 

, economic difficulties mounted, the income from tho factory omplomncnt 

j proved too inadequate for maintaining their families. So, they had to 
fast and got gradually emaciated and fall seriously ill and, ultimately, some 
of them died. All the names could not bo traced ; tho following wore, 

' however, listed ; — 

Time .• December. 1943 

1. Kamal Hazra (Still employed) — ^Included as a unit in attaclicd table- 

2. Khanda Hazra Do Do Do 

I 3. Mabadeb Dolui Once an employee of Gnp.inbb.ai .Mills, now an invalid 

duo to starvation (Earned R.s. 4/- n weel:). 

4. Botu Dolui DoofFule.swarjnilsonP,s.C/9/Gpiesnwecl:,nowinvii!Kl 

because of starvation. 

5. Do father Do on Es. (>/• a week, now dead by starvation. 

C, Snnnya.si Dolui once a Mill worker now inr'nlid. 

7. Sudiiir Purkait’s brotlicr Do on Rs. 4/- a week, still cmploye<l, but incliidoii in 

tho tables on “Small Peasants’’ because Sudhir, the 
main earner of tho joint family, is a jwasnnt. 

S. Brother of Akul Ilazra Employed on Rs, 4/G/- a week at Fuleswor Mills, but 

now sick and invalid. Ho and Akul Hazra arc Irralod 
os a family unit included in the tables on “Middle 
Peasants” on tho snmo ground ns stated in tho case of 
family Ho. 7 above. 

Among the total number of families surveyed in tho two villages of 
HowTah and Hooghly districts, si.v families including tho first two mentioned 
in the above .schedule, gave tlieir junin source of livelihood to be factory 
omplopnont. Tlio results of enquiry are tabulatotl in the attaclicd two 
tables* on tho basis of ranges of monthly wages received. Cols. (1) and (2) 
of (Table 1 show, tliroo families come within the range of Rs. 1-2.') (wage^) 
per month, two within Rs. 2G-r)0 range and one within Rs. TO-uji ranue. 
Cols. (8), (9) and (10) of Table 1 show tho hy-occupafions of tho families 
concorned. From Cols. (2) and (G) of Table 1, wo see that tlio average 
familj’ consists of 4.8 members of whom earners arc .34..u%. worl.'ing di'pon- 
donts 37.9% and Jion-worldng dependents 27.G% [Cols. (4), (.1) & ((5) of 
Table 2]. Col. (7) of table 2 records a per capita factory income of Rs. 4.2 
per month which is obviou.sly very low in view of the then prevailing higii 
prices. As Col. (10) of Tabic 1 indicate.s, tho income from by-occupation, 
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on tho avora:^o [Col. (9) Jablo 2]. The fomilio-? ^^'erc vorv 

HiJO liiiru-hu h\ tho fatnino atifl this is partly oxplaint^i bv tho fa''t tiiat 
as far ns -n-as fliscloseHl to tho author, thov hat! no assets left in* poss“? -f'on 
other than a meagre quantity ofhomostoari land and kitchen ^'arden amount- 
inj to 3G.I Kiilm or ,« oora por family [Col. (S), TaHo 2). ' Tlicir v 
and economic insecurity were rosponsiblo for lotv' credit and this cxphlm 
^yhy the debt per family tras so small as Re. 1.7 srhidi srill bo «--n from 
Col. (10) of Table 2. 


f 5. Artisans : ' 

Among all tho families snrrcyed in all the nine villactes of the four 
districts of West Bengal, the profession of the main earners of IS families 
Tv-as such that they may be conveniently grouped under tho dass-name 
‘Artisans’, their crafts being, as shoirn'm the table given beIo',v,-~(I), 
Masonry (S families), (2) Mmaving {Z families), (3) Carpontrr {I family), 
(4) Smithy {1 family), and (b) Pottery (5 families). As Col. h>) indicates, 
they had some quantity of cnitivable land which was, however, sold out to 
tide over the di-stross of the famine. Thus, 128 Rathnj^ or 2.1 acres were sohl 
at a price of Rs. 282 [Col. (0)]. Tlieir movable assets includmc tools, 
instruments and ornaments wore also sold at a value of Rs. 392 [Col. (7)]. 
Wliat little remained was mortgaged for Rs. 104 at a very high rate of 
interest [Cols. (9) and (10)]. Apart from mortgage debts, another sum of 
Rs, 200 was borrowed during tho famine months mostly as ''hand loans” 
and “book credit” at the grocery sliops [Col. (12)]. Debts, old an<f 
current, including mortgage loans, together came up to Rs. 612. thus giving 
Rs. 34as theaverage incidence of debt per family [Cols. (IS) & (14)] which 
was not much in vievr of tho acute distress. The pitiable condition of these 
craftsmen was, however, reflected in the rapid sale of homestead lands 
including huts : Sale of culiivablc lands and sale and mortgage of movable 
n.=sets had rendered mvany of them landless and penniless, but the sale of 
homestead lands and huts turned some of them homeless, too. As Cols. 
(3) and (4) of the following table show, 103 KalJm or 1,7 acres of homo- 
Ete.ad lands wore sold at Rs. 51b. 

ARTISANS 




Tlomc- 

V.cad Fold. 

Cultivable 

bind sold. 


Profw?Ion. 

i^to. of 

Lnnd 

.bmoynt 

Land 

.A.mount 

sold .' 

fam. 

(Kts> 

(Rs.) 

(Kts) 

im.) 

(Rf.) , 

1 


tr\ 

O 

4 

G 

6 

< 


s 

SO 

•293 


.. 

1 

Weaver 



* * 

2S 

70 

74 

Carpenter 

I 

s 

TO 

SO 

200 

ICO 

GotO-nshh 

I 

^ , 

„ , 

. , 

, , 

oO 

Potter 

iy 

15 

1.30 

20 

12 

117 

Total 

IS 

H'3 

515 

V2S 

2S2 

502 
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ARTISANS (Contd.) 


Land and 
assets 

Assets mortgated 

Debts 

Total 

Av. Debt 

per 

fistn. 

R=. 


Recent. 

Rb. 

incl. 

mort. 

Rs. 

farn. 

(Rs.) 

Sum 

Rs. 

Interest 

Rs. 

Bs. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

37 ' ' 


.. -- .. .. 

2 

15 

17 

2.1 

48 



50 

45 

95 

31.7 





25 

25 

25 

.70 

. . 



25 

25 


.75.8 

104 

120 

IG 

150 

4.70 

90 

00 

104 

120 

03 

200 

012 

.34 


Apart from the families included in the above table, a list was made 
of those weaver families who lived in the village, Dandirhat (Fulbari), of 
the district of 24-Parganas, This list, which is givcjr below, was made in 
course of a flying or cursory attempt to gauge the intensity of dislocation 
caused by the famine to the weaver families in particular. In the several 
months preceding the time of the author’s survey of the village mentioned 
above (Nov., 1943), there was as much acute shortage of yarn as of food 
itself. Consequently, some of the 21 weaver families of the village who were 
hitvory hard had to lose thcirvocation or craft and were throwmout as street 
beggars; some, again, suspended weaving, while others sold out their looms out- 
right and changed their profession. Tin's was an aspect of the economic 
disintegration in the rural area concerned. Thus, in the abovn-mentionwl 
village, out of 21 weaver families, 15 .suspended weaving due to footl scarcity 
and yarn shortage ; 2 sold out looms and changed hereditary family pro- 
fession of weaving ; and 4 wore turned destitutes and beggars. 


V/cavers at .Dandirhat (Fulbari) 

P.S.— Basirhat. District— 24-Parganas. West Bengal. 


Serial 

No. Name 

No. of Looms. 


Remarks. 

(Nov. 1943) 

1. 

ICasom Jlistry 

2 (old typo ilysliuttle 

Looms 

nro lying idle, bo is 



pit loom) 

turned 

a beegar & fallc-n ill. 

2. 

Eklal Jlistrv 

4 


All looms idle 

3 . 

Alajabar Alolla 

1 


-do- 

4. 

JClinimuddi Jlolla 

1 


-do. 

5. 

Omar Ali Jlolla 

3 


-do- 

G. 

Mobar Ali 

1 


•do- 

7. 

Kttdu Slolla 

1 


-do- 

8. 

Sultan IVIolla 

1 


-do- 

9. 

Nababdi 

O 

Looms 

sold out at R". 29,'- in all 

10. 

Clibabedoli 

1 


Loom idle 

11. 

Bhoda 

Loomio.ss weaver 


Bogsing 

12. 

Shadek Ali 

2 Xoom.s 

Looms 

sold at Rs. 10 /- e.ech. 

1.3. 

itiomin Jlolla 

Loomle.s3 Weaver 


Bogging 

14. 

Son of Amannt 

1 Loom 


Loom idle 

15, 

Juro Molla 

Loomless Weaver 


Begging 
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16. 

•Tahar Bus 

3 Looms 

17. 

ilochhlem Molla 

1 .. 

18 . 

Babur Ali Moila 

1 „ 

19. 

Bnd«a Karigar 

••> 

20. 

Thnkurcband 

n 

•• 

21. 

ilajed Knrigar 

** •> 


Looms Idle 

»» 


K. B. Tho aLovc list includes tho three -nreavera taken into account in the table ca 
'LVrtisans’’ in this action. 


Tho follo't’dng table sbo'ir.' tlio dislocation caused bj- tho famine to tho ropc-makinr 
cottage industry of Pearapiir village of tho District of Hooghfy, West Bengal : — 


Rope-Making Industry as affected, by Famine. 
Village — Pearapur, Dist. — Hooghly, West Bengal. 
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PETTY TRADERS 
Hindu 



M uslim 


1—3 

4— G 

1 

3 

3 

15 

•• 

40 

u 

55 


7—9 

, , 

, ^ 




, , 


10 & above 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. , 

. . 


Total 

4 

18 


40 

5 

55 


Grand Total 

20 

100 

329 

40 

10 

205 



Hindu 

Cult.lnncl sold Atovnblo domestic Assets sold 

Homestead in Rs. 


Size of Remain- Land Amount 


family 

tng 

(Kts.) 

(Kts.) 

(Rs.) 

Cattle 

Omn- 

menl.s. 

Furni- 

turo 

Uten- 

sils. 

Troe.s 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1—3 




77 



3S 

, , 

4—0 

15 

115 

507 

97 

30 

30 

150 

»■>!> 

7—9 

10 

, , 

, , 

, , 

17 

, , 


, * 

10 &a bovo 

. . 

40 

190 

120 


. . 

5 

18 

Total 

31 

155 

703 

300 

47 

30 

193 

40 


Muslim 


1—3 

4—6 

7—9 

10 & above 

20 

78 


• • 

;; 

20 

15 

37 

Total 

98 

. V*-. 



20 

15 

. . 37 


Hindu 

Land & Hclit in cnsli & other assets Mortgd. 

Assets Solti (Rs-) 


Size of 
family 

Rs. 

Total Av. 
fain. 

Old. 

I’nmino 

year. 

Jlort- 

Int. 

Tojal 

Av. 

per . 

fara. 

Tot nl 
lira'll’. 

1 

10 

17 

■~T8~ 

Ill 

20“ 

21 " 

«><» 

„.j- ■ - 

'“2-1 

1—3 

115 

28.7 

54 

, , 

, , 

, » 


13.5 

r ■ 

4—0 

902 

100 

135 

141 

SO 

7 

309 

41 

3 

7—9 

17 

17 

, , 

, , 

40 

, , 

40 

40 

, , 

10 & above 

495 

247.5 

100 

• • 

00 

« . 

220 

110 

. . 

Total 

1529 

95.0 

349 

141 

10‘2 

7 

089'“ 

“40. (T 

4 
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PETTY TRADERS (Contd.) 
MiisV.m 


1 

IG 

17 

is 

J‘J 

20 

21 

•>•> 

23 

24 

1—3 










4— C 

7 — 9 

1G7 

55.7 

-• 

10 

•• 


io 


i 

10 & tibovo 


. . 



;; 



• • 

• • 

Total 

107 

41.8 

. . 

10 



10 

2.5 

I 

Grand Total 

1090 

84. S 

349 

151 

192 

7 

099 

35 

5 


§ 7. Educated ffiddle Class : 


Of all the families surveyed, 27 may ho specifically earmarked as 
‘■Educated Middle Class”. They are called “Educated”, because all fho 
members of these families excluding little children are literate and male 
adults have received higher education. Tl\o spread of higher education 
is shonm in the follou'ing Table 2 on “Educated Jliddle Class” [Cols. (2) to 
(0)]. In the Indian rural background vherc illiteracy is almost unir'crsal, 
it is a somewhat praiseworthy educational achiovemont to have 
among only 27 families of remote villages (and remembering that most 
of the persons have not deserted the villages but are employed locally at 
schools, etc.) as many as 2 Graduates, 6 Matriculates, .5 persons of High 
English Standard, 7 of Middle English Standard and 4 of Upper Primary 
Standard. The 27 families concomw have miscellaneous types of liberal 
profession, as shown in Col. (1) and Col. (2) of table I below : Soiu'ico, i.o., 
office omploATnent at tokens or as local A.R.P. Wardens (14 families) ; 
Teacher (3 families); Land O'vncr (2 families); Shop-keopor (3 families); and 
Priest and Quack (5 families). Cols. (3) to (9) of Table I show that in the 
27 families taken together, there are 172 persons (tlie average family 
consisting of 6.4 persons) of which 36 are earners and 130 non-working 
dependents. It is a peculiar feature of Hindu educated families — for hero 
they arc all Hindus — that the members are either earners or non-working 
dependents, there being scarcely any working-dopendciits and none such 
among those 27 families. And the percentage of non-working dependents 
is preponderant, for, as Cols. (8) and (7) Table 1 would reveal, there are 
70.1% non-working dependents as against 20,9% c.arncr.s. ^Naturaly, 
a big family is maintained, in many cases, by a single earner. The fainUy 
income, too, is rather meagre, as shoAvn in Col. (14) of Table 1. It is 
per month on average including all incomes from hy-occujjations. *>ith 
().4 members to support at a monthly income of Rs. 64, it is hard living m 
days of scarcity and higlt inflation. It is not ‘living’, but .s^jnieliow e^.xisl- 
ing' : that is, barely keeping the body' (which is a bng^of hone?) and the 
sou! together, as wo say. To tide over the distress during the months of 
I'io famine, main* among the 27 families in question had U> deprive ttiein- 
sdves of almost Uie whole of their movable and .some of their 
assets through outriuht .«alo or mortgace. As sho^vn in Cols. (I.;) to (_( ) 
of Table 1 , they solfUIC Knd.as or 2.4 acres of land at Rs. 164 ; ornaments 
at Rs. 933 ; other assets, such as, furniture, etc. at Rs. 30() ; all told at 
Rs. J393 or at Rs. 51.6 per each family on the average. 3>ut this meagre 
cash price realised bv an averatre family was too small for any 
real relief. Naturally, the families described here had to have 
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recourEo to borrowing wliich yielded a total unsecured loan of Its. 5.155 
s [Col. (22) of Table 1] and secured or mortgaged loan of Ks. 258 [Col. (S) 
i of Table 2], Add to these, the accumulatcyl ‘old debts’ of Rs. 557 in all 
[Col. (21) of Table 1] ; thus the total incidence of debts ]icr fainilv uns f»f 
' the order of Rs. 138.9 [Col. (24) of Table 1 and Col. (9) of Table 2]. Tlio 
' amount of land that remained in the possession of these families in Decorn- 
f her, 1943, was 537 KalJias or 9 acres in all, that is, 19.9 Katha-'i or just a 
r bigha (.33 acre) per family on the average [Cols. (10) and (II) of Talde 2). 


EDUCATED MIDDLE CLASS 
Table I 


Occupation 


Size of tho family 



of Total 

No. of 
fara. 

Earner 

W. D. 

N.tV.D. 

Total 

fnm. 

Earner 

N.W.D. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

S 

Service 

u 

20 


54 

74 

27.0 

73.0 

Teacher 

3 

4 


20 

24 

10.7 

S3. 3 

Land owner . . 

2 

2 


6 

7 

28.0 

71.4 

Shop keeper . . 

8 

6 

* , 

29 

34 

14.7 

8.7.3 

Priest & Quack 

5 

0 

•• 

2S 

33 

15.2 

St. 8 

Total 

27 

30 

•• 

130 

172 

20.9 

79.1 


% 

Occupation 

Av. size 
of fam. 

Income per month in Rk. 


A'-scla 

sold 

P.ent 

Paddy 

Service 

Total 

Av. fam. 
(Rs.) 

Land 

(Kt.=.) 

Amount 

(R’O 

1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

It 

15 

10 

Service 

5.3 

95 

25 

790 

910 

05.0 


, ^ 

Teacher 

S.O 



124 

124 

41.3 

44 

•14 

Land owner ... 

3.5 

SO 

, , 


SO 

40.0 

102 

no 

Shop keeper ... 

11.3 


300 

, . 

300 

100.0 

, . 

. . 

Priest & Qnack 

6.7 

25 

•• 

30 

ou 

11.0 



Total 

6.4 

200 

320 

044 

14CU 

51.0 

140 

1.7} 


Occupation 

Assets 

Bold in 

Rs. 



Eehts in 

Rs. 


Orna- 

ments. 

Others. Total 

Ar-. 

per fnm. 

Old. 

Recent 

3'ot.al 

Pf-r fain. 

inor’ f*.) 

1 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

OO 

23 

2! 

Service 


32 

KaBi 

52.3 

ma 


1772 

112.3 

Teacher 

. 103 

.75 

202 

.87.3 

70 

1200 

1270 

4 2:;. 3 

Land owner 

. 70 

80 

2G0 

130 


20 

20 

10.0 

Shop keeper .. 

. • • 

. , 



, . 

200 

200 

GO. 7 

Pric.st& Quack 

. . 

139 

139 

27.8 

. . 

430 

430 

,«o.o 

Total 

933 

300 

1393 

51.0 

337 

3155 


129.3 
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EDUCATED MIDDLE CLASS 
Table 2 


Occupation 


Education 




U. P, 

?.Iiddlo 

English 

Higii 

English. 

Metric. 

Graduates 

1 


3 

4 

5 

0 

Service 

Teacher 

Land owner 
Shop keeper 
Pric?t & Quack 

2 

”l 

1 

0 

1 

4 

3 

I 

i 

4 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Total 

4 

7 

5 

0 

e> 


Occup.ation — 

Assets 

mortgaged 

in Es. 

Land 
remaining 
(total) 
m Kts. 

rernainmg 
per family 


Ornaments. 

Total 

Av. per 
fam. 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Service 

... 193 

193 

13.8 

327 

23.4 

Teacher 

• •• « • 



20 

C.7 

Land owner 

... 45 

45 

22.5 

40 

20.0 

Shop keeper 

... • • 



CO 

20.0 

Priest & Quack 

•20 

20 

4.0 

90 

JS.O 

Total 

258 

258 

9.0 

537 

19.9 


§ 8. Widowed Women : 

Tiic principal onruors or heads of 67 families out of all the fami- 
lies S!ir\x\vcd wore foimrl to ho 'sridowed womej]. Data that wero collected 
proved systematic and sufficient for tabulation only in tlio case of 17 fami- 
lies v/liieh are incluclod in tho following Tables 1 and 2 on “WidoAvctl 
"Women”. In 50 other cases, tho havoc canscyl by tho famine has been 
described in general terms in Appendices I & II furnished next to tho 
etid of this Section, \fliilo tho families included in fhoTablc.s came from 
t lireo sdllages, namely, Pottrapur, Narullapara and Akaipur, the families 
ineliidcyl in tlio appendices were from villages Isanillapara and D.'mdirhal. 

It is a matter of common oxperieneo tliat in Bengal tlic unlortunatc 
v.'idows of tlio poorer classes arc, even m tionnal times, economically very 
insecure and vulnonible anrl socially very Jieljjless and fif>v."n-(rodd'ai. 
During tho months of tho famine, fiioy sutTortxi from a growing distreas 
and prosentod a ghastly, and at the same time, a lioarf-rendiug siglit of 
.agoin' and desolation. Tlieir .sorrowful look, fattcrwl rags, dishevelhyl 
linir atid soul-stirring mark of agonising distress all over tho body, have 
hatmted tho author during tho last nine years. .Statistics cannot adequately 
exitlain the depth of tlieir iiain atid misery. 
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All tho laud, cattle, utensil, trees and oniamenfs — ail the precious iittio 
— which they possessed 07i earth, wore sold out, till at last manj' of them 
sold their bodies, too. It was, however, a shameful and extremely deli- 
cate matter which could hardly be revealed to an outsider like tho author. 
And, yet, he has tried to gather figures and facts, however incointdote. at 
least in two villages and these have been given o'sowhere''. Hcto, in Table 1 
below, figures are quoted relating to tho loss of assets of tho 17 “Widowed 
Woinon” families ; As Cols. (7) to (14) Avould show, land amounting to 290 
Katha-s or 4.8 acres in all wore sold at Rs. 1128 ; cattle at Rs. 20 utensils 
atRs. 85 ; trees at Rs. 90 and ornaments mostly made of silver at Rs. 32 — 
gn all, at Rs. 1355. TJio average cash price realised was to tlio tune of Rs. 
79.7 per family. There were 13 starvation deaths in the 17 families or 25% 
of the pre-famine total members of these famih'os died out [addintr Cols. 
(6), (16), (21) and (22) of Table 1]. At tho time of survey , one member of those 
families was found to have boon physically disabled, one reported to have 
left for an unknorvn destination while another one was missing. Of the 
37 persons that remained at tho time of survey, 0 looked extremely harassed 
and reduced oconomiean3', 4 were destitutes and 5 beggars who were roam- 
ing about in search of food. From Cols. (1) and (7) of Table 1 it appear.s 
that 7 out of 17 families or 41.2% of tho families became homeless after 
soiling all their homestead lands (in all 240 Kathas or 4 acres) at Rs. lOUO 
[Col. (8) Table 1]. From Cols. (2) to (6) of Table 1. it apj)cnr.s strange 
that at tho time of survey, only 7 families out of 17 had their earners ; a 
pretty largo number of iiorsons of other 10 families wore prcsuntablj' 
thrown out as boggar.s on tho street and 15 sucli are accounted for in Cols. 
(18) to (20) of Table 1. Deducting those 15 from 29 non-working depen- 
dents as in Col. (5) of Table 1, wo mat- guess that the remaining 14 non- 
working dependents wore somehow being maintained b\- the 7 earnens 
plus one worlving-dopoudent as in Cols. (3) and (4) re'?])Octivelj- of 3'ablo 1. 
'fho total debt btu’den of the 17 families >vas to tho extent of Rs. 44(1 
[Table 1, Col. (23)] or Rs. 25.9 per famil\- on tho average. Tho homostcail 
land belonging to 10 families out of 17 (for, 7 became homeless) came up 
to 78 Katliaa in all or 7.8 Kathas i)or familv [Col. (15) of Table I and Col. 
(10) of Table 2]. 

WIDOWED WOMEN 
Table 1 


Sizo ol tho liimily lloinwteaU boIU 


Homosto.id 
land 
in Kts. 

Xo. of 
families 

Earner. 

tv. D. N. IV. D. Total 

hand 

Kts, 

/Vmonnt 

Rs. 

— Cattle 
foM 

Rs. 

1 

O 

3 

4 

0 

0 

7 

S 

D 

0 

7 

1 


S 

9 

210 

1000 

. . 

1—5 

5 

3 


9 

12 

, , 

, . 


C— 10 

3 

I 

1 

8 

10 

50 

12S 

, , 

11—15 



, , 

. . 

. . 

. , 

. , 

, , 

10 &Up. .. 

2 

2 


4 

C 




Total 

17 

7 

1 

29 

37 

200 

112S 

20 


* Vitio Appendix IV on Prostitution, Part III. 
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Horn'jitoad 
iiincl 
in kis. 

Othorassot 

3 sold inRs. 



Home- 

stead 

romaininc:. 

Death 
due to 
.stan-ntion 

Utensils 

Trees 

Ornament 

Total Av. fam. 

1 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

IG 

0 

... 43 

15 

* B 


151.1 

0 

.> 

1—5 

12 

0.1 

. * 

34 

0.8 

14 

C 


... 24 

44 

32 


76 

24 

4 

11—15 


, * 






10 & up. 

G 

0 

•• 

35 

17,5 


i 

Total 

85 

00 


1355 

79.7 

78 

13 





Post-famine condition 



riomcstcnd 









land 

Dis- 

Harassed 

Dcsti- 

Beggar 

Left. 

Not 

Debt. 

in kt.s. 

ablad. 


tutes. 


Known 

Rs. 

1 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

2.3 

0 


, , 

3 

3 

1 

• > 

40 

1 — 5 ... 

1 

4 

, , 

1 

, , 


400 

0—10 


1 

I 

1 




11—15 



, , 

, , 


, , 


10 & up. 


1 

•• 

• • 


1 

... 

Total 

1 

C 

4 

5 

1 

1 

440 


Table 2 


Homestead 
land 
in Kts. 

No. of 
fam. 

No. of 
persons 

Average 

.size 

of family 

F.C. of total 



Earner 

W. D. 

N. 4V. D. 


1 

O 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


0 

7 

9 

1.3 

11.1 

. . 

8S.U 


I — 5 

5 

12 

2.4 

25.0 

. . 

75.0 


G— 10 

3 

10 

3.3 

10.0 

10.0 

80.0 


11—15 



, 

• 

. . 

• 


IG— Up 

O 

C 

3.0 

33.3 


GO. 7 


Total 

17 

37 

2 2 

IS. 9 

2.7 

78. 4 




Per fam. 

sale 
of land 
(Kts) 

Total 

Home- 

P.C. of dost itut ion in the fu mily. 

Homestead 
land 
in kts. 

Assets 
.sold per 
family 

stead land 
remaining 
per fam. 

Harassed. 

Destitute. 

Bet: ear 

1 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0 

1—5 

0—10 

... 34.3 

ig!? 

151.1 

6.8 

70.0 

2!8 

S.O 

10.0 

33.3 

10.0 

3.3.3 

8.3 

10.0 

jl— 15 
jC <k up. 



17. 5 

20.0 

10.7 

:: 


Total 

17.1 

70.7 

7.8 

10.2 

10.. s 

13.2 
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APPEI^DIX I 

v;idov;ed women 

District — Howrah. P.S. Hlnheria. Vill. Narullapara. 

List of Widows turned street-beggars. 

Si. Name of tho Widow and 

No. description of the family. Why turned beggars. 


1. Bhabi Dasi (with her two children) 

2. Nero Dasi (with her three children) 

3. Bliabi Dasi (No. 2) (with her tfireo 
children) 

4. Subasi (and her child) 

o. Astam Dasi (No 2) (with her 4 
children) 

6. Tarn Bala Dasi (with her two 
children) 

7. Abala Bala Dasi (with her child and 
sister) 

8. Sindhu ” ” (with her 2 children) 

0. Wifo of ICartick Hazra (with 4 
children) 

10. Mother of Megha (with her daughter- 
in-law) 

11. Widowed mother of Suren Roy (with 
his children) 

12. Somi Dasi (with her sons) 

13. Ator Dasi 

14. Sasthi Dasi 

15. Khodon Dasi . . 

1C. Cham Dasi (with her daughter & 
grand children) 

17. Dhirn Dasi (with licr niece) 

18. Mangaln Dasi .. 

19. Barnn Dasi (with her daughters) . 

20. Gharsova Dasi (with her two children) 

21. Bilakshnn Dasi (with dependants) .. 


Due to her husband Kauai Ilnzra’a 
death from starvation. 

Do Gostha llazra'a Do. 

Due to licr guardian Khoka Ray's Do. 
Duo to her guardian’s death from 
starvation. 

Due to her husb.ind Kalo Ha/.ru's 
death from starvation. 

Duo to her los.s of profession (soiling 
of fish) under famine condition. 

-Do- 

Duo to iior husband and son's death 
from starvation. 

Duo to her husband Kartick Huzna’a 
deatii from starvation. 

Duo to her ono son’s death and dis- 
appearance of another resulting from 
famine. 

Duo to her only son’.s serious illness 
resulting from stnr%-Qtion. 

Duo to her liusband’.s deatli from 
starvation. 

Duo to Iier loss of profession & illness 
resulting from famine. 

Duo to her husband Suren DoItiiV 
death from stntwation. 

Duo to serious illncsa of licr son Pro=nd 
Dolui, resulting from stars-ation. 
Duo to diaappoaranco of Ii-r son-in- 
law under famino condition'’. 

Duo to disappcaranco of her son-in- 
law under famine conditions. 

Due to husband Uix;n Dolui's deatii 
from starvation. 

Duo to death of her .son from starva. 
tion. 

Duo to her husband Oosihri Bhuin's 
death from starvation. 

Duo to loss of profes.-’ion under famine 
condition.s. 


7 
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22. Annada Dasi (with her two chiidrea) 

23. TJddfaari Dasi (with her child) 

24. Astam Dasi (with lier dependants) 

25. Sitala Dasi (with her dependants) 

2C. Bidhu Dasi (with dependants) 

27. Lakshmi Bala Dasi (with her four 
children) 

28. .lugal Dasi (with her two children) .. 


Due to death of all the carc:.i; 
members from starvation. 

Due to death of her husband Bin) 
Bogh and her son from starvation. 

Due to separation of her son & family 
quarrel resulting from want. 

Due to death of nil the camin; 
members of the family from starva- 
tion. 

Due to death of her daughter (earner) 
and loss of her profession under famine 
conditions. 

Due to death of her husband Bnda! 
Gajendcr. 

Duo to death of her husband Kona: 
Hazra, from starvation. 


APPEIODIX n 
WIDOWED WOMEN 

Dandirhat— Vill. Baslrhat— P.S. Si-Parganas—Districl. 


SI. 

No. Name & family members. Post-famine status 

& place of residenee. Occupation, explained. 


1. Mother of Gakul Bairagi. 

Baishonbpara. 

2. R'ifo of late Tarnk Bairagi, 
& 2 sons, 

Bnishnobpara. 

3. Wife of late Ram Bairagi 
& two minor clu'Idren. 

Bnishnobpara. 

4. Wife of late Jiten Datta. 

.Baruipnra. 

5. Wife of Into Jatin Datta. 

0. Wife of late Knlu Pal & 2 
children. 

Do. 


7. Do. of Mnnil: Pal and 
4 children. 

Do. 

S. Rndharani Dasi and 
2 children. 

Baraipara 

p. W’ifo of Nngcndrannth .Sen 
nnd Child. 

Do. 


Selling fried rice. 

Income of sons (who 
are office pcon-s at 
Ba.sirhnt Court). 

Maid-servant. 


Income from land. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Capital used up, a street 
beggar now. 

Begzar : sons’ income too 
inadequate and therefore 
driven out by sons. 

Maid servant but income 
too meagre nnd so starv- 
ing & ill- 

Sold nil property, mortgag- 
ed house nnd left for 
father’s homo elsewhere. 


Do. 

Sold her wholo landed pro- 
perty nt Rs. 250/- and 
uten-sils, etc. & left the 
%'illogc. 

Do. 


.^faid-serrnnt & Now l>egging, ill & bereft 
liusking paddy. of nil property nf or <0 - 
ling ni>out 2 Bz^. of land 
nnd other nr-ct-. 

? Depend on charity by 

ctficrs. 


■west BBKGAr, stmvEy resttets 


ill 


10 , 


II. 


12 . 


13. 

14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18 , 


19. 


20 . 


21 . 


22 . 


Bhani 

Kowrapara. 
Karnnia, -do- 


Rnngmati & Ijcr dauglitor. 
-Do- 


3fnfd-ser\'aat. 

Tncomo of Iior 
hrothcr-in-Ia^v 
(Dolo Knliar) 

Maid-scrv ant. 


Mother of Adhar Kalinr. Son’s income. 

Ko^v^npara. 

Wife of Putul Kahar. Husliand’s ineotnc. 

Do. 


Wife of Adhar Kahar. Do. 

Do. 

Jlother of Kalicharaa Kahar. Depending on son's 
Do. incomo 


Mother of Jotiram Muchi. 
Muchipara 

Wife of Jotiram Muchi 
Do, 

Wife & minor child of 
Chaitan. 

Do, 

Wife of Saahi. 

Do. 

Kaloshasi Bagdi & her 
Mother. 

Do, 

Tliahurdasi Kowra, and 
2 children (minor). 


} ““ 

Do, 

Do. 

Maid-sen-nnt & 
Selling mill;. 

Maid-servant. 


Begeinpr duo to lad: of 
omploym''nl. 

Bonnar now duo to Dole's 
doatti. 

Beggar now duo to lack of 
employment & rdliiig of 
land and assets at Its. ,'iOI- 
Son's death from Rtarva- 
tion ha.s reduced her to 
the position of a begear. 
Beggar now hce.axi=e of 
husband's dcatii from star, 
vnfion. 

Do. 


Reduced to hreaary tine 
to son's death from star- 
vat ion. 

Begging now duo to .To(i- 
ram's death from starvn- 
tion. 


Do. Duo to Cbaiinn's 
death from starvation. 

Do. Duo to Sashi'p death 
from stnn-ntion. 

Bcduced to beggary due 
to felling homestead at 
Ra. GO/- and illness result, 
ing from stan-ation. 
Reduced to beggary' after 
mortgaging Iiomesle.ad and 
other assets including land 
of l.G Bgs. (for R's. 100/-.) 


APPEKT)IX in 
Joint families separated. 


Si. (A) Vill. Narnllapara P.S. DIuberia D(. Howrah, West Bengal. 
No. 


1- 

Kanni Hazra & brother 

• • 

One family 

<y 

families 




(Pre-famine) 

(After fnmin 

2. 

Panchu Hazra & „ 

* • 

tT 

n 

Do. 

3. 

Gostha Hazra & brother 






(Badal Hazra) 

• • 

*y 

o 

Do. 

4. 

Knmnl Hazra & son (Khada Hazra) 

99 

o 

Do. 

G. 

Mibilal Roy & brothers 

« • 

99 

o 

Do. 

0. 

Asthnm Dasi & son (Pachu Hazra) 

99 


Do. 

7. 

Sannyasi Dolui & sister 

• . 

99 

o 

Do. 


c). 
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4 . 


1 . 

o 

5. 

4. 

r>. 

c. 

7. 

5. 
0 . 

10 . 


APPKXDIX VI (Conld). 

Vlli. Dandirhat (24-Parsanas), V!. Benjial. 
Mnchipara. 

<f('a{h ego .. 

Son of Fntik .. [ [ 

.Tntiram „ 

Cliniton . 


Kawrapara 


Knbil Knhnr's brotlicr* 
Piitnl „ „ 

Putul ,, datjghtor 
Pnebn 

T)olo Kahar . . 

Dolo Knhnr’s ivife 
ft ft son 
Pnnebn „ pon 
Adhnr’fi dnnght-or 
Habla’p dnughtcr 


r?r,. 

<>. 

24. 

■JO. 


flgo— 7 

40 years. 

2 month'!. 
40 vearp. 
30 ■ 

20 

2 \'e.arH. 
IG ye.an?. 

8 j-enrs. 

1 year. 


VIII. — Pearapur (Hooghly), West Bengal. 


No. 

Name. 

Age. 

No. 

1. 

Brother of Xitni Das 

GO 

2G. 

fy 

.Son of Snnnynsi JInlik . . 

5 

27. 

3. 

Daughter of Kali Jlondnl 

10 

2S. 

4. 

Wife of Bansi Hnti 

.30 

29. 

n. 

Daughter of „ „ 

3 

30. 

G. 

„ „ Xoni Das . . 

4 

.31. 

7. 

Brother of „ 

30 

32. 

S. 

^^fothcr-in-Iaw of 


3.3. 


Entoi Bnidyn 

GO 


9. 

Grand daughter of 


34. 


Kcdar Mondnl 

j 

.35. 




3G. 

lO. 

Wife of Puma Baidyn . . 

35 

.37. 




.38. 

H- 

Daughter of Tul.si H.ati 

7 

39. 

I2. 

„ Nani Mondul . . 

3 

40. 




41. 

13. 

Gmnd-mothcr of 


42. 


Mnnmatha Bngh 

70 

43. 

14. 

Son of Sukumar Bogh . . 

3 

44. 




45. 

13. 

„ ,, Bi-stu Hnti 

1 month. 

4G. 




47. 

10. 

„ Nnbndvrip Chat to 

22 

4S. 




40. 

V. 

Brother of „ „ . . 

f>0 

50. 

IS. 

Nephew of ,, 

30 

51. 

19- 

Another Noplicw of „ .. 

S 

52. 

20. 

>» r» • 

1 

53. 




53 di 

21. 

Son of Pancbii Chatto .. 

S 

the 

04> 

Daughter-in-law of 




Entan Malik 

25 


23. 

Mot!icr-in-l.aw -do- 

70 


n t 

-t. 

Daughter of Satya D.isi 

14 



Eaj Noraynn ^lidday 

70 



Name. 

Daughter of Rotan Khelo 
Aunt of Siidarshan Mondal 
Dauglitcr of -do- 
iCani Jlandol . . 

Jlother of -do- 
Son of Xin-ay Khelo 
Knrtik Chowclhurj- 
Son of -do- . . 

Wife of Vov Xnrnn Middny 
Sanatan Ncyo 
Daughter of .Siibo! Das 
Kolieliomn Das 
D.aughtcr' of Knlicharnn Das 
Son of Fakir Mondal 
Daiigiiter of Xndcr Chnnd Das 
„ Panehnnnn Midday 
„ Bilaya Da.si 

Mother of Gano'h Chowdhnry 
Daughter of Gokiii Ilati 
Ditrlav .Snntra 
Giridhnr B.agh 
D.anchtcr of Do. 

of Fakir Bagh_ 
2dother of Nanda Ghorui 
Xnni Dns 
Wife of Jotin Das 

„ „ P.'i.-.an .Mnndal . . 

.. „ Bhutan Mnnd.aJ 


Age. 

/> 

CO 

40 

30 

CO 

It 

44 


GO 

f).'! 

•4 

ir. 

3 

JO 

.'1 

1 

10 

CO 

.3 

70 

G‘; 

»> 

10 

go 

■» 


li\-ed it> 


I'illace 
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APPEXDIX vn. 
Families Wiped off 


Families that bocamo totally wiped out under the Etres-s of the famine. 



(A) 

Vill. P.S. 

Di=t. 



Narullapara Uluboria 

Howrah. 

Serial No. 

Head of the family. 


1. 


Ashtam Dasi 


2. 


Badal Hazra 


3. 


Nani Mondal 


4. 


Sudlianya Purknit 


0. 


Gangadhar Hazra 


Out of 65 families. 



(B) 

Vill. P.S. 

Dist. 



Pearapur. Seramporo. 

Hooglily. 

1. 


Nanda Majhi. 


tL 


Gouribala Dasi. 


3. 


Kliagen Patra. 


4. 


Deben Malik. 


Out of 167 famil'es. 



(C) 

Vill. P.S. 

Dist. 



Dandirhnt, Basirhat, 

21-Pnrgs. 



(Kowrapnra). 


1. 

Family of Putul Kahar 


2. 

9f 

it Dolo ft 

1 

3. 


„ Kalicharan „ 


4. 


„ Kalidas „ 


5. 


,, Habla „ 


6. 

if 

„ Hazra (No. 2) „ 


Vido 

‘D’ and 

‘E’ below. 



(D) 

Dandirhat, (Muchiparn) 


1. 

Family of Tarak Muchi 


2. 


„ Kusho 


3. 

if 

„ Pagla 


4. 

it 

„ Jotey 


5. 


„ Chaitan 


6 . 


„ Fatik 


7. 


„ Uttam 


8 . 


„ Sashi 


9. 


„ Habla 


10. 

ft 

„ Baaudob 



(E) 

Dandirhat, — (Baruipara) 


1. 

Family 

of Horan Roy 


2* 

,, Lnto Jiten Datta 


3. 


f, ejfitin ff 


4 . 


„ Kalu Pal 


6 . 

>» 

„ Manik Pal 



(C) plus 

(D) & (E) equal 21 families out of 222 

families (whole villnoeh 


(F) 

Vill. P.S. 

Dist. 



Akaipur. Bongaon, 

jc«=ore. 




(now 2l-Par!rs). 

1. 


Kalo Sardar 


2. 


Boto Sardar 



2 Out of 11 Families. 

N.B. 22 families were svipod out from nmonc ■IC.S families. This means about 
0.0% of the families that were surveyed were sviped out. 



PART— IV. 


EAST PAKISTAN SURVEY RESULTS. 
§ 1. Small Peasants : 


Data on five families alone arc tabulate:! in the follovinir two fables. 
A intmbor of family cards or enquiry forms had to be cancelled for the lack 
of precise and adequate information. Statistics relating to fuller infor. 
jnations on domo.stic economy and farm conditions of the aforesaid five 
families of .small lioldens, as they arc tabulated in the two table.? below, 
show that the average family consists of 22.2% camors, 2fi.G% wrokine' 
dependents and 4S.2% non-working dependents [Cols. (7) to (0). Table 1] : 
that the .size of the average family comes np to 5.4 member.? [Col. (10). 
table 1] ; that tlio by-occupation of the families surveyed is “day labour 
and fishing” [Col. (11), Table 1] ; that a family became landlo?.? 
^by the sale of its only bigha of land at Rs. IGO [Cols. (12) Sc (13), Table I] ; 
that the remaining four families, after selling out 1.8 bighas of their culti- 
vable lands at PiS. 430, had yet left to them O.o bighas in the aggregate 
which gives out an average of 2.4 bighas or .8 acre per family — obviously 
too insignificant and inadequate a quantity even for a to!o.mblo o.vistonca 
for r».4 members of the average family. The average amount of homesteiid 
land per fiimil.v i.s in the neighbourhood of .7 bigha or .23 acre? [Col. (4). 
table 2], Figures of Table 2 rcre.al the depth of d{strc.s3 sustained by the 
families in the famine months in as much as a variety of family n=?ef.3 had 
to 1)0 sold out to cope with growing scarcity and high prices of food articles. 
It is generally knomi that the small holders, such as describo'.I hero, Iiavo 
very few cartlily good.s in their possession or o’-mership. Almost all the 
little bits of things that those families used to o^™ were drained out. For 
instance, spc.aking of all tlic families taken as a whole, they dispo-ed of 
lands at .a price of Ifs. 300. cattle & others at Its. 18, furniture & ut-'Cisils 
at RvS. 72 — all told R*:. GSO or Its. 13G per each family on the average [CoI-j. 


(3) to (0), Table 2]. Xot only, however, were tho familie.? largcdy dtuiudo’I 
of their a:?sets — movable and immovable — but at tho same time, tho family 
debt.? mounted up c^msiderably. A.s will be .seen from Col.?. {lt>) to (13) 
of table 2, hand loans equal to Rs. 40 an<l mortgage Io.ans auiounting to 
Rs. 310 or all told a debt of Rs. 330 wa.s incurred during the famine months 
o.vflu.sivcly with a view to buying food, .and the average debt burden w.i? 
jit't i-inall ■ it of the or'bw ot R.s. 70 per family [C'd. (13), Table 2j. 



EAST PAKISTAN SCP.VEy IIESUET.S 


SMALL PEASANTS 
Table 1 


Occupancy 

land 

(Bgs). 

No. - 

Sizo of families (total) 

% of family 

of 

fatn. 

Earner 

W.D. 

N.W.D. 

Total 

(tolnl) 

Earner W. D. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 8 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

■1 

25 2.7 

1 

. , 

, , 

• • 



• * • • 

1—3 

4 

5 

7 

li 


21.7 .7(7.4 

Total 

5 

G 

8 

13 

27 

22. 21* .Ci 


% of family 
members 

Av. .Size 
of fnm. 

By-oocupa- 
tion (No. 
of fam.) 

Land sold 

Occiipinny 
holding remain- 
ing. 

(Bgs.) 

(Rs.) 

Dav lab. 

Fishing 


Total 

Av. fnm. 
(Bg'). 

N. W. D. 


0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1.7 

50 

4.0 

1 

I.O 

iGO 

. . 

. • 

47.8 

.5.8 

*4 

1.8 

430 

0..5 

2.4 

48.2 

5.4 

5 

2.8 

5'JO 

1)..5 

. . 


Table 2 


Occupancy 

No. of 
fam. 

Ilomostond 

romainuig. 

Family a-s'^ots sohl (Rs.) 

(Bgs). 

Land 

Cal lie 
& Ora. 

Fumi' 
lure & 
■Uten.>:ila 


Total 

(Bgs.) 

Av. fnm. 
(Bgs). 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

0 

1 

1—3 

1 

0.5 

0.0 

ICO 

•• 


4 

3.1 

'.8 

430 

is 

72 

Total 

5 

.3.0 

.7 

nuo 

l.S 

72 


Ftimily asaots sold (Rs.) Famine dclits (Bs.) 


Total 

Av. fam. 

Hand 

loans. 

Slortg. 

loans. 

Total 

Av. fnm. 

8 

0 

10 

U 

12 

13 

IGO 

ICO 

40 

* • 

40 

40 

520 

130 


310 

310 

ii.r, 

C80 

13G 

40 

310 

350 

7',t 


s 
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§ 2. Ttliddle Peasants : 

Among all the families from v,-hidi elaborate flata wore collectofi, only 
five happened to be in the category of ‘•'middle peasants.” The quantity 
of lan»l they ovmtxl and cultivate<l is the basis of the cdassification. In 
table 1 below the average family is shown- as consisting of 7.G motnbcr.s 
[Col. (10) ]. The economic status of the members of the family is exjilained 
in Cols. (9) to (S), Table !. From Cols. (G) to (8) of the same table it will 
bo seen that :I4.’2% of the total members were earners, 31. G% working 
dependents and 34.2% non-working dependents. From table 2, it will bo 
realised that a majority of the families supplemented tlie cultivation of 
occupancy holdings or their own hmds by that of harga or share-cropped 
lands -with a view to augmenting their incomes. The amount of occupancy 
land was 8.4 bighas and that of barga land 7.4 bighas per each family on 
tho average [Cols. (G) & (7), Table 2]. But Table 2, Col. (8) show.s that 
during the difiicult ,day.s of tho famine, tho families in question could not 
manage to carry on the pre-fiiinino scale of barga cultivation and, in con- 
sequence, as a part of it iiad to be given up, tho size of tho average farm 
diminished. Two of the families sold out 11 bighas of homestead and 
kitchen garden lands at Bs. 1100; tho amount of homestead land that 
remained was 1.04 higlia per cacli family on tho average [Cols. (0) to (12), 
Table 2]. The assets of tho familie.s that were sold out and their respec- 
tive sale prices wore as follows : Homestead land at Bs. 1100, cattin at 
Bs. 340, ornaments at Es. 342 and other assets at Bs. 71 ; the total ju'icn 
was Bs. 2033 and tho average per family Bs. 410.0 [Cols. (3) to (S), Table 3]. 
From Cols. (3) to (8) of Table 4, tho ineidonco of famib' debts may l)e 
known : a total of Bs. lilO was borrowed against tho mortgage of bind, 
Bs. 2") against tho security of other assets lUnd tho total mortgage <lobt 
including the interest came up to Bs. 197. This sum was horrowwl durinu 
the famine. The pre-famine total debt was to tho tune of Bs. 200 ; all of 
this was hand loan, that is, by means of verbal contract and strictly on the 
basis of mutual confidcnco. Hand loans incurred during tho famine months 
Avero to ilio extent of Bs. 110 and the interest accumulated this sum was 
Bs. ilS at the time of survot*. The total of mortgage loans and band 
of pre-famine and famine-time loams, c-ouplcd Avith interest charges, nmouiit- 
od tc R.s. fiGo for all the families or Bs. 113 per each family on the tiA'cntgo 
[Cols. (9) & (10). Table 4J. 


MIDDLE PEASANTS 


Table 1 


Oc'cup.iaoy 

No, of 


Siro of fnmiliw (all) 

land (Bp^) 

fivm. 

EarntT 

W. D. 

X.V.’.D. 

I 

«> 

•> 

•> 

4 


!— r. 

»> 

H 

0 

0 

(V— in 

O 

A 

n 

4 

11— I.A 

1 

1 

.a 

n 

Tfcrd 

r, 

j:i 

i-j 

13 
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r.9 


% of family mombcrs (all) 

Total 

mo.Ti- 

l)Crs. 

(No.) 

Av. .‘''iro 
of f'lmily 

(N‘o.) 

Earner 

W. D. 

N. w. n. 

0 

7 

8 

9 

1(1 

40 

30.0 

30.0 

20 

10 

3C.4 

27.2 

30.4 

11 


14.2 

42.9 

(2.0 

7 

7 

3i.2 

31.0 

.31.2 

ns 

T.<; 


Table 2 


Occupancy 
land (Bgs) 

No. of 
fam. 

Occu- 

pancy. 

Total Iiolclinj^s 

Bcrg.a B.argn 

(pro- (po^t- 

fnmino) famine.) 

Av. f.itnflv 
IloMinf: (I!;;--) 

Oci’iipnncy. 

1 ■ 

o 

3 

4 

5 

0 

1— 5 

2 

10 

23 

c 

r. 

0—10 

2 

17 

14 

10 

S.C 

11— lo 

1 

15 




Total 

6 

42 

37 

10 

8.4 


Av. family 
holding (Bgs.) 

ITomc.stcad 
land sold 

Homc5(on'‘I Inn'I 
rrmninint: 

Barga 

Barga 

(Bgs) 

(Rs.) 

All fmn. 

Av. fain. 

(pro 

(Post 





famine) 

fnmino) 





7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

11.5 

3.0 



1.2 

O.G 

7.0 

5.0 

ii 

1100 

2.0 

I.O 



, . 


2.0 

1.0 

7.4 

3.2 

11 

1100 

5.2 

I.O( 


Table 3 


Occupancy 

No. of 

Family assets sold (Rs.) 


Total 

A'-ot’ 

land 

fam. 






s'lld per 

(Bgs) 


Home- 

Cattle 

Oma- Other 

sold (Rs.) 

av. favni- 



stead 


nicnts n' 

:-cis 


ly (Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

S 

I — 5 

o 


275 

1.50 

01 

4 so 

243.0 

0—10 

o 

ii66 

205 

140 

, . 

150.5 

7.52-5 

11—15 

1 


. . 

52 

10 

02 

02.0 

Total 

5 

1100 

.5(0 

342 

71 

20.53 

410.0 
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Occtipanr'y Iniid 
(Bp?) 


MIDDLE PEASANTS (Contd.) 
Table 4 


Xo. of fsm. 


'lorftrnpo lonn? 


Otlicr 

Jiwcts 

fRo.) 


Intorc5t. 

(R'.) 



Hnnd loans 


PTO-famint? Famine time 


Mort. & Hnntllonns (xrith int.) 


Intercsi Total Av. fam. 

(Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs.) 



Middle Peasants of Vill. Harishankarpur. 


Xamo 


JDulu iSheik 
Rapik Ivlian. 
Koclihimafldi Mistri. 
Pahainan Pnramanik. 
Haibat 3 Ionrlo!. 
•Tabbar Khao. 

Jnlii MondoL 

Hnrmat AJi. 

Allndi Mondol. 


Sub 

on 

Cash 


P. 

Dt 

E. 

Nature & 

Extent of holdinp 


i 

Occupancy lands • 
ib-lct ! Personal j 


S. Kushtia. 

. Nadia (now, Kushtia) 
Pakistan. 


! Personal j 
I cultiva- { 
tion. i 


Share- 

cropped 

land. 


Occupancy 

land 

^dre-n out 
in fhnre- 
cna]:>ping. 


X 

20 Bgs. 

7 Bps. 

X 

X 

14 

Bps. 

X 

X 

X 

30 


X 

X 

X 

2o 


10 Bgs- 

X 

X 

15 Bps. 

13 

.V 

X 

14 Bgs. 

9 „ 

X 

3 Bgs. 

25 

Tf 


,x 

X 

25 


X 

X 

2 

8 


7 Bgs. 

4 li 
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l^ead of tlio Family 
(1) Jibankrishiia Praiiianik 


Typical Inulnnccs : 

Two Middle Peasants 
Vill — Xagarpara Behnria. 

P.S. — Kiioksa 

Dt. — Nadia, (now Kushtia, E. Pakistan) 

'amily Jloinbors of tli(5 family 

la Praiiianik 7 male adidts. 

4 fomalo „ 

0 cliildrcn. 


Cultivated- 

14 Bighas personal occnjiancy 
lands 

7 Bighas Barga land. 

Had- 

Home-stead 2 Bgs. land and 
7 rooms (tJiatchod & corru- 
gated tin) sold One room made of 

Raised paddy enough for the corrugated tins at Rs. od/- 

family for the whole year Gave up ‘Bavga’ oultivation. 

O^vnod - Borrowed Rs.'Gn/- against the 

Two ploughs mortgage of 2^ bigluns of 

4 bullocks. cultivable land ; got R«. .'k''/- 

against that of H Bgs. 

- A Mango garden consisting at 371 interest, 

of about 80 trees that boro 

fruits regularh'. Borr<)we!l as iiand loan Rs. MO/- 

at 24‘'o inst. 

- Three cows. 

Ho has nothing loft except fallow land and th'> homestead (flic rooms 
.are all dilapidated) and a few trees in his er.stwhile impo^dng matigo gartleu. 
His health is badly damaged by continual fasting. 

TWO MIDDLE PEASANTS (conld.) 

(2) Zabed All. Vill. — Goderclior. P. S. — Norsingdi, Dt. — Dacca, D. Paki-t.'in. 


l!14:i (Nov.) 


!3old. 

-Ornaments worth Rs. l.")0;'. 
-'J’hrco Cows „ 100'- 

-2 bullocks 100/- 

-1 bullock .. 17/- 

. ? 

“if »» 

-One Plouch - 1/- 


Assets & liabilities 


Assets .- 

1. Cultivable Land 


2. Homc.stcad : — a) 
land b) bouses 


In 1930 1912 


2}bighns 

18 to 20 bigho-s ('jBcjmmr in 
daughter's 
name) 


19}n;0;‘, 


2tbiulm'‘ 
{'licnami' in 
diiugbtcr's 
name) 


n) 4 bighas (a) 4 bigbns (a) 4 biebes 

b) 7 big that- (b) 2 rooms sold (b) only one dill- 
died rooms. 5 remaining pidated (Imtcbc 

Inil. 
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Zabed Ali (cond.) 



Ar.'ot? 

In lose 

1012 

1043 Oct. 

a. 

Ve^’tniilQ r;;ir‘!rn : 
(n) land 
(b) vnriotict 

n) !(> kathns 
b) Brinjal & 
vagetables 

(a) ns in 193G 

(b) Do 

(n) ns in 1036 
(b) Nil 

■1. 

Trc<'=: ; — (fi) Alan^o 

fa) 

2."» 

(a) Do. 

fa) Onlvjone 


(b) .Tackfniit 

fb) 

ir. 

(b) Do. 

(b) onlv three 


(o) Bcto! nut 

(c) 


fe) Do. 

(c) Nil 

r». 

Trp«i & Plfint-' — 






(n) Tiamhon-^ 

fa) .'diT.it 7.")rt 

fa) Do. 

fa) Half rermining 


OO Bnnnnii 


pirye=? 

(b) Do. 

fb) S or 10 



(b) 

25 



0. 

Ciillivntion 






equipment ; — 






(fi) P!oii::li 

(a) 

4 

T 

(a) Xil 

fa) Nil 


(b) Bullocks 

(l>) 

S 

(b) Nil 

(b) Nil 

B 



O 



B 



4 






12 

a? in 1036 

Nil 

■ 



4 



s. 

KiPbnn? (Farm 






labour) on montlilv 


5 

Nil 

Nil 


wages employed. 





0. 

Seasonal Fann 






labour employed. 

20 to 

25 

Nil 

Nil 

10. 

Utensils ; — 






(a) Brass Bel: 

(a) 

5 

ns in 1030 

Only one ‘Badna* 


(eookin!: pot) 




(washing pot) 


(b) Drinking pot 

(b) 

7 

Do. 

one drinking pot 


(c) B'ashinc: pot 

(c) 

o 

Do. 

nnd two spoons 


(Badna) 




remnining. 


(d) Bebmetal 

(4) 

0 

Do. 



plates 






(e) do. spoons 

(<’) 

one set 

Do* 



(f) Bowl 

(0 

Do. 

Do. 



(c) Brass pitcher 

(e) 

0 

Do. 



Liability : Itrmf: 

A tr.ount 



I. 

Alortcacro nonin=t 

Two 

biebas 

AD cultivable 



non-p.i\TT!ent of 

eiiltivnble land. 

I'nd excepting 



wages to one of 

mo rt need. 

21 biphns 



his funn labouren; 



lUcrinmi) passed 






out of hand : — 


O 

Debts — 



2 bighns to 



(n) Cndi loan 

(n) (i) P.s. UtO'- 

?iTndan Kejibarta 




Jo U« 

r. 125 - 

& the re-f to 




from 

Jladnn 

Xamindar to 




Koib: 

’.rtn of 

pay off ticb: & 




.Anau' 

It (ii) 

interest. 




B=. : 

;fi from 





Zamin'dar. 




(h) Arrrars of rent 

(b) H 

s. SI. 4-0 





to 7.01 

min- Inf. 
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Zabed Ali (contd.) 

Year — 1943 October. 

Gi/icnlogy 

Zabed Ali (80) originally of Vill. ibiliona, P..S. Rupgiing'-, Dacca, 
now of Vill. Gaderchar, P.S. Narsingfli, Dacca- 

Zabod Ali 


1st Mofo 2nd avifo 

1 1 

5 daughters 

(all married now) | | 

Two daughters Taro sons 

10 jTS. & 8 yrs. (i) Ilashom Ali (18) (ii) Another (12) 

All the'mombers excepting Hashotn Ali and his brother aro seriously 
weak and ill duo to prolonged starvation. Those wlio can afford to walk, 
oat from guol kitchen at ^ladhabdi. 

Hashom Ali was till the other day a student of the Duptara II. E. School, 
class Vm. Now he has boon forced to give up studios, (o cam as a day 
labourer, to food himself and tho mombor.s of the family. Ho i.s oarning 
casually annas -/12/- a day by cleansing water-liyacinth and repairing 
roads, 

Hashom Ali’s younger brother and si.slor.s read upto minor classrs ; ibo 
brother had to give up his studios and took to weaving for a mmitlily 
wage of Rs. 3/- at Bhagirathpur under one Sultan Mia. 

§ 3. Agricultural Labourers : 

Data on 14 agricultural labour families are arranged in the following 
3 Tables. 13 of the.se aro Dluslim and 1 Himlu. The average Muslim 
labourer family consists of 4.9 members [Col. (7) Table 1]. Tho percontago 
of earners, -working dependents and non-work-ing dependents to tho total 
number of members aro 25.0, 20.3 and 54.7 respectively [CoLs. (8) to (10) 
Table 1]. This shows a high ])roportion of non-working dopondonts to be 
supported by a low xsercentage of canicrs in tho family. It was witnessed 
by the author in counso of his investigations that tho incidence of tho 
famino-distro.ss told very heavily upon the agricultural labourer clasias 
a whole. Their debts mounted and this can bo seen from Cols. (11) to (M) 
of Table 1 : tho average load of indebtedness jier family came to be 
Rs. 12.2, but taking only tho indebted lamilics into account, it was much 
higher, namely, Rs. 31.8 per each family on tho average. Table 2, Col--. 
(3) to (8), show that families in question sold out homestead at Rs. 5.75, 
cattle at Rs. 75, utensils at Rs. 99, ornaments at Rs. .547 and other items at 
Rs. 87 ; tho total solo jirico was Rs. 1,3(54 for all tho 13 .Mti.slim f.imilies 
and Rs. 970 for tho only Hitidu family. In the case of the former, the s-d'* 
of homestead Land tojjped tho list of all tho items that were .sold and this 
means some of the flnnilies I)ccamo homelcs.s, although [as shown in Col, 
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(l/i), ’J'uble 2J on fhe avorngc there remaino^I, in the -wake of the famine?, 
7.0 KpaIuis of homcsfea(f land per family. ITic average sale price of assets 
per eacii ^luslim family (including movables and homestead land) amount.'*! 
to Kf*. 104.9 [Col. (4), Table 3]. There were no .starvation deaths in th? 
families wliich are de.scribed here, hut 7.8% of the morabens [Col. (0), 
Table 3J were maimed and rendered disableii owing to excessive hunger, 
fasting and insufficient nourishment. 

AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 

Table 1 


Caste 

Xo. of 

fam. 


Size 

! of family 


Av. eizo 
of 
fam. 

Earner 

W. D. 

X. W. D. 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Muslim 

13 

1C 

13 

35 

G4 

4.9 

Malo 

1 

I 

• . 

7 

8 - 8.0 



% of total raeinber.s 



Total 

debts 

(Rs.) 

Xo. of Debt 

indebted per fam- 

fam. (nv. of 

nil) 

Debt 

perfarn. 

(av. of 
indebted 
fam.) 

Earners 

\V. D. X. 4V. 

D. 

8 

9 

10 


11 

12 13 

14 

35.0 

20.3 

54 

.7 

159.0 

5 12.2 

3I.S 

1-2.5 

. . 

87 

To 


. . 

, . 

Table 2 


Xo. of 




A.ssets sold in Rs. 


Ca.cfo 

fiimi- 


Horne- 

Cattle 

Uten- Ornn- Others 

Total 


lies. 


stead 


sila. monts 


1 

2 


3 

4 

5 0 7 

S 

^fiislirn 

13 


555 

70 

99 547 87 

l.'lfd 

Mnh 

3 


950* 

SO 

. , . . c 

970 



% of Sale of different items 
to total 


Homede-vi land 
rcmainini: (Kt**) 

llom's 

rtoad 

Cattle Utensil**. 

Onia- 

rnents 

Others 

All fnrn. 

Ay, fair*. 

9 

10 11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

40.7 

.5.0 7.3 

40.1 

G.4 

97 

7.5 

97.3 

2.0 

- • 

0.7 




’'Hntirc Lom-'-icrtsl nnd L’lmP-n v-i-T<r sold out. 
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Anricultural Labourers (contd.) 
Tabic 3 


Caste 

\o. of Mo. of Av. of Homo- Ko. of Xo. of 
fam. persons .Sa!o of stead deaths dis-abied ile 

assets romain- 
porfara. mg per 
(Its.) fam. (Kt.s) 

of " , of 

a til ri,-.!. 

1 

2 

3 4 5 

C 7 

S U 

Jluslim 

1.3 

64 104.0 7.5 

• . O 

, . T.S 

JIalo 

1 

S 970.0-* 

.. 

.. 

♦Entire home 

stead and garden wore sold out and cattio and otiier thing.!, too. 


DAILY WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 

• 


(EAST PAKISTAN) 




Mills. (1) iMonga Iberia 

Mill. Natrarpara- 

ivm— 

Month & year. 

(2) Kamalapur 

Beharia 

•Ma'liiai'di 



P.S. Kushtia 

P.S. Khoksa 

P.S. Nar- 



Dt. Nadia (Pro-par- 

Dt. Nadia (Pre-P) 

.singdi 



tition) 





Dt. Kusiitia (Post- 

Dt. Ku.sh(ia (Post-P) 

Dt. Dacca 



partition) 





Rs. As. P. 

R.s. As. P. 

il^. A*^. P. 

■Sept. 1942 

tis. 4,q;)Ius food”' 

as. 5 plus food 

as, 4 to .S 





plus fot)(i. 

3ct. 

’42 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

NTor. 

’42 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dec. 

’42 

Do. 

Do. 

D,). 

Ian. 

’43 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Feb. 

’43 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mar. 

’43 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ipl. 

’43 

Do. 

Do. 

D!>. 

May. 

’43 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

lun. 

’43 

Do. a.s. 2 plus food 

Do. 

liil. 

’43 

IS. 12 plus food”' 

Do. 


tiug. , 

’43 

Do. 

Do. 

as. 12 ])his 





foofl. 

sept. 

’43 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dct. 

’43 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

!4ov. 

’43 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


’*=For a (lomostic labourer, tlio rate was as. 8 in casii and no bxvl ; for 
i wood-cuttor it was as. G and no food. The.so ratos contimierl to prevail 
n subsequent montlis till July 1943 when the rate for tlio fornmr va.ried 
between Re. 1 and Ro. 14 to Re. 14 (cash only) and for the latter was 
Ro. li (cash only). 
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§ 4. Factory Workers : 

Tho following tables include an account of 17 families whose main 
source of livcHiioofl consisted in factory employment, Idioy came from 
4 villages (Harisankarpur, Mungalberia, Kamalapur and Chhourcy) in two 
Polico iStations (Kushtia and Kumarkhali) of the Nadia District, now 
renamed Kushtia District, of East- Pakistan. The classihcation of families 
in the Tables below* is based on the range of monthly wages earned. It 
may be noted that they were all employed at tho Kushtia Mohini (Cotton 
Weaving) idills Limited. From Cols. (2) to (6) of Table 1 it appears that 
the 17 fiirailics consisted of 80 persons or that there wore 4.7 persons per 
family on the average. A peculiarity is that the families in question in- 
cludefl a fairly large proportion of working dependents, tho number being 
19, that is, almost equal to the number of earners which w*as 20. Cols. 
(3)& (o)ofTnblol show that per each earner there was about 2 non-working 
dependents. From Cols. (4), (.5) and (G) of Table 2, it will be soon that of 
the total members of the families, 2.5% was earners, 23.7% working depen- 
dents and 51.3% non-working dependents. Total monthly wages came up 
to Rs, 485 [Col. (7), Table 1] for all the 17 families taken together or the 
average family income from factory omplo 3 *mcnt was to the extent of 
Rs. 28.5 per month. This worked out at a per capita iricorae of Rs. G per 
month [Col. (7), Table 2] which was obviously too low judged by any 
standard of living, specially in tho days of absolute scarcity arid unpro- 
codented inflation that tho months of the famine proved to bo. A tragic 
element that is cnijihasisod by figures of Table 1 is that one of tho families 
(belonging to tho Zero income group) lost its employment due to physical 
disablement caused by starvation and all the four members of tho funily 
were rcducetl to beggary. 


By-occupations of some of the families consisted in working as day 
labourer.s, in basket-making, rope-making and agriculture ; hut incomes 
from these sources wore really negligible : Rs. 7 per month for all the 17 
families taken together as is sho^vm by Cols. (8) to (10) of Table 1. To tide 
over the distress, the families .sold out most of their tnovablo assets at a 
total price of Rs. 10G4 [Col. (14) of Table 1] or Rs. G2.G per family [CVd. 
(10), Table 2]. Tiie distress was, however, so acute that most of the 
lies were compelled to sell parts of their liomostcad lands totalling 10.) 
Kvthof! or 1.8 acres at Rs. GOS [Cols. (II) it (12) of Table I]. 'This mean» 
that eacli familv on averaerc .sold G.2 Kathas of lioincstoad land at Ls. .io.b 
[C^)l. (S), Table*2]. Homestead land remaining after the famine was o(iual 
to 0.9 KnOtav per family [Col. (9), Table 2], 

It will, however, bo tioticcd that the famine not only drained awaj 
of the movable and about half of the immovable properties of the familie-) 
conw'rned. btit it heaped n burden of dcadwelitht debt oti t.tom. As C<) . 
(15) of T.ablo 1 .siiows, the total debts of all the families to-other^came up 
to Rs. 430 or Rs, 25.G per family, and ns many as IG out of the 17 fami ic-j 
became iirrolved in debts [Col. (II) of Table 2). 
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factory workers 

Table 1 


jronthly 

Income. 

Es. 

No. of 
fami- 
lies 

Size of llie family 

Bv 

•- oc'-ap.-.tion 

Earner W. D. N. W. 

D. Total 

waiTCfj 

in Rs. 

Dav lab. 

R-^. 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

C 

7 

8 

0 

1 

1 

1 2 

4 



1— 25 

8 

8 

8 20 

30 

107 

O 

C— 50 

7 

10 

9 15 

34 

233 

i) 

51— 75 

, . 






7C— 100 

1 

1 

1 4 

C 

8.3 

•• 

Total 

17 

20 

19 41 

SO 

485 

4 

By-occupation 

Homcston<l sold 

Homestead 

Omn- 








Debts 







Basket 

Agri. & 

Land in 

Amount 

in Kts. 

& other 

Rs. 

making 

ropo 

Uts. 

in Rs. 


movable 


Rs. 

making 




n.==ct.s 



Rs. 




sold. 







Rs. 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


1 

30 

100 

3.5 

95 

A 



.30 

270 

25 

, 451 

211 

i 

•• 

45 

232 

89 

518 

225 

i 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

1 

105 

COS 

117.5 

lOCl 

430 


Table 2 


JiTonthly 

income 

No. of 

No. of 

P. C. 

to total family 


fnm. 

pen-ons. 


members. 


in Ra. 



Earner 

IVork. 

N. W. 




elepdt. 

Depdt. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

0 

1 

4 

25.0 

25.0 

50.0 

1— 25 

8 

30 

oo o 

A 

5.3.0 

20— 50 

7 

31 

20,1 

20.5 

44.1 

51— 75 



. , 

. . 

* , 

70—100 

1 

6 

10.7 

10.7 

00.0 

Total 

17 

SO 

25.0 


51.3 
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Table 2 (Contd.) 


V.V.-.:-- 

Per fnin. 

Per fnm. 

Per fam. 

i'rr fun. 

rn^Tirhiy 

of 


y-i'e rif 


p-'-r };>• l <l 


rr-mnin:n:r* 

rnovaV,’.-' 

i>o 

(R‘=.) 

(Kt=.) 

(Kts) 

-•U-ft^ (Rc.) 


7 

S 

9 

10 

!] 

. « 

leo.o 

.1.5 

O.'i.O 

2.0 

-t.G 

ri4.5 

3.1 

.50.4 

2r>..t 

f-.9 


cl--' 

74.0 

32.1 

24.2 

. . 

, . 

. . 

v. 

G.n 

n.-j.? 

r..9 

02.0 

2.7.0 ■ 


§ 5. Cotton Handloom "Weavers ; 

In t!ic fo!lfv,-in 2 tv'o tables on ‘‘Cotton Handloom Weavers”, ?o!n'> 
as])eet:'-; of t!ie economic conditions of 7 Muslim and 0 Hindu weaver 
families arc stTidied. The classification of the families is made on the 
bri'-'is c.f looms earned. Amona the Muslim weavers, one family osvns 1 
luoTiK another b l'K)ms and yet amotlier G looms ; 2 families own 2 looms 
each and tlie remaining 2 families have 4 looms each [Cols, (1) A (2), 
'Table Ij. The average ^^fuslim weaver family consists of 12 members 
which are rather too numerous. Of the 22 looms operated by the 7 
faniilk-s in pre-fnrnino norma! time.s, each loom remained idle for an 
average period fT one and a half montlas. that i.s, during 0 montiis (April* 
Oct. 1942) of the famine [Cols, (5) & (G), Table 1], liefore April 1942, 
2.7 Karifj'ir.-i <»r loom operators recruited from outside the member.-' of the 
family ti.=e<l to be cmiployc^l by tlio 7 families taken as a whole, bttt owing 
to food .scarcity (for Jinriaar^ have got to be- fed bt* the employer or cm* 
jdoyer.s), 10 per^ous !e.-s wore ompioyed dttring the fatnine period fCols. 
(7) tk {H), Table Ij. The pre-famine cxpen.?e3, in food and c.ash ava'res. 
for cmployhiv .a Knrigar was Bs. 14.G per month on the average, but the.sc* 
increa.sed to Ks. GO to Rs. 70 per month [Cols. (9) k (10). Ta.ble 11. Hence 
the nnemploaTr.ent- in tb.e ranks of A'an'^nr-s. Owing to liigher jiricc- of 
food and other .arriclc.-f and lack of sufficient income, the 7 Muslim wc-tver 
famij’c-.s withdrew .end comsumed a part of the capital employed in we.ivjnr 
namelv. to the ''xtent of Es. 4042 which civos out an .average of Es. oTT.G 
per family [Cols. ( i 1 ) <& (12). T.able 1 j. Imrans hntl to be incurred and 
rnortgrived, — tlie over-al! vohime of debt per family amounting to E.-- 2’'*^ 
tm the averatre [Col.-. (13) to (17). Table Ij. 

TliC jvisition of the G Hindu veeaA'c-r families was no better ; Of l o’-irm-. 
■lie nvc raec si?.''- of the family was smaller than in tlie ca.sc of their ?.h!-Iim 

1 ] 

U'h 

f anily on tlm .average. In their ca.'=e, too. the cost of maint ahiing Knrvrir^ 
f)avhi.r in< r<-.-,.-e!i' from Es. 12.2 in pre-famine days to muv. lu-rc bef.v eon 
E-. 22 and Es. G2 dmring the famine [Colm (9) & (10), T.abic 2]. tlm number 
of f niT’hove'l in famine months droppe^l frotin < to .> in the rr-pec- 

tivc pc-riod^' [Col?. ‘<7) I- (Sj. Table 2j. and the working perio'i of fv h !o-,nt 
(f);' re b'-inv 9 in .“.11) was reduc-ed bt* 1-4 monrfi on the avt-r..'.:'.- [O-l. 

(G). TMde 2] in toume of G months betAveen April mid October, 19?:;. 
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COTTON HANDLOOM V/EAVERS 

Vill. — Algl & Others ; Dt. — Dacca ; East Pakistan. 


Table 1 

3Iuslim Wcarrrfi 


Looms 

owned. 

1 ^ 0 . of 
fami- 
lies. 

Xo. of 
peraons 
(alt 
fami- 
lies.) 

Av. size 
of fnmilv 
(Xo). * 

Looms v.'orkin'^ 

Hn.'i 
nr-’ ; 

(Krrir. r- ) 


Working 

pre- 

famine 

(Ko.) 

.\v. loom 
irlle for 
fnmino 
(month-;) 

Pr.-- F. :-.;-. • 
frinine tiin- 

(Xo.) {.Vo.) 

7 “ 

1 I ^ 

7 .5 

0 f. 

13 13 

.8 

."5 2.5 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

G 

1 

2 

Z 

4 

5 

G 

1 

2 

1 

2 

i 

G 

33 

9 

32 

ii 

G 

10.5 

9 

1C 

ii 

1 

4 

3 

8 

(! 

1 

O 

4 

•t 

Total 

7 

91 

13 


1.5 

Table 2 

Hindu Wearerf^ 

1 

o 

3 

4 

o 

G 

7 8 

1 

3* 

13 

4.3 

o 

2 

3 ! 

2 

Z** 

22 

7.3 

G 

1 

4 1! 

Total 

G 

35 

5.8 

9 

).! 





Table 1 (Conld.) 





Mu-dim rrVni’ers 



itlonthly wages ot a 

Capital 

eaten up 

Hand 


Tofd .(■•I,; 

loom operator 

during farnine 

loans (all 

ed l”'r .U-. f ’ll. 






(.ill fam 








Pro- 

Famine 

All fam. 

Av. fam. 




famine 

time 






R.s. 

P.s. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


p.s. 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

It 

15 

IG 

GO 

150 

150 

150 


1.50 

IG 

71 

G43 

321.5 

800 

300 

ri'i'i 

15 

70 

G50 

G50 

. , 



14 

70 

IGOO 

800 

500 

•• 

CVI 

15 


1000 

1000 




14.G 


4043 

577.G 

14.50 






Table 2 (Conttl.) 





Hindu IPtar 

cr.^ 



9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1.5 

14 

32 

193 

G4.3 

150 

100 


II 

G2 

5.50 

183.3 

GG2 

80 

*■ 1 { .- > 

12.3 


743 

123.S 

812 

1-.0 

1 


* One fomily morigngod its only loom for I5«. 1(I0 for ff-od. 

** Two fainilica sold out one loom each for n to'al ••urii of Ji \ f r o -.yi'-r: 

food. 
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§ 6, Loomless Weavers (Karigars) : 

J>iomlo5:.s Tivoavor.-; aro those who ran vrcavo but havin" no looms of their 
own, hire tliomseivcs out to weavers ovuiing a surplus of loomaso. Tiioy 
aro skilled workers kuou'A as Karifjarj< or hired loom operators omploycnl 
07} rncmthh’ cash wages plus food. They either stay on in the employe’s 
family or, Iiaving their own shelter and homo, daih* go out to work for the 
employer at the latterks residence or establishment normally for S to 10 
hours a day. Data on 22 sucli families wore collected and those are tabu- 
lafed in the following three tables on "Loomlcss Weaver^ (Karigars)." 
Their cla.ssification is done on the basis of the pre-faniino scale 
of monthly cash wages, including the value of food at tho then current 
prices. From. Cols. (I), (2) & (9) of Table 1, it will bo seen that in tho case 
of 9 such families, tho monthly income por family ranges between Re. 1 
mul Rs. 15 or is Rs, 11.4 on tho a%'eragc, whereas tho average size of tho 
family constitutes 4. G members [Col. (4), Table 1]. In case of 11 families, 
tho average monthly income comes up to Rs. 21. G, the average family 
consisting of 4.4 members. Finally, in case of 2 families, tho average 
monthly income runs to tho extent of Rs. 38, there being 4 members in 
the family on tho average. Tho average for all the families considered 
as a whole is as follows ; monthly income — ^Rs, 18,9 ; size of tho family — 
4.4 members. It will be noticed from Cols. (5) to (8) of Table 1 that apart 
from the earnings from weaving some income is earned from by-occtipa- 
fions, .such as. agriculture and others. Of tho total income, 7o°/(, is 
derived from the main source of livelihood, viz., weaving; 1% from 
agriculture and 24% from other sources [Cols. (10) to (12), Table 1]. 

1’ablo 2 .shows tho extent of assets being sold and mortgaged duo to the 
fli.stross caused by the famine. For instance, 70 Katfia? of homestead land 
were .sold at Rs. 90 and other assets at Rs. 72.0, — total Rs. 102.r), the 
average sale price por family being Rs. 7.4 [Cols. (3) to (7), Table 2]. Total 
homestead land remaining in the possession of the 22 families as a whole 
was GS KaOias of which, liowovcr, 38 Kaihas wore mortgaged against a 
loaii of Rs. 43.0 yielding an interest of Rs. 18 [Cols. (S) to (11), Table 2]. 
The total mortg.ago loan was to the tunc of Rs. 456 and tho total haufl 
loans Rs. 24G [Cols. (G) and (5), Table 3]. The average of these totals works 
out at Rs. 31.9 per each family [Col. (7), Table 3j. Starvation deaths 
amounted to 2,1% of the survivons ; persons disabled by starvation con- 
.‘^tituted 23.7% and the incidence of nnemploymonb was of tho order oi 
15.0 % of the total membership. [Cols. (8) to (13), Table 3j. 

LOOMLESS WEAVERS (KARIGARS) 

Vill.— -A!gl & Others ; Dl.— Dacca ; East Pakistan. 


<if 


Table 1 

'Xo. of No. of Av. size 

fam. p.?rson =5 of fnm. 

(Total) 


W’c-avirif^ 
(all fam.) 


Monthlv iiicom>' 

(Hn:) 

Asri. 

(fil! fam.) 

' 6 
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Loomless Weavers (karifjars) 
Table 1 (contd.) 


Monthly incomo (Rs.) 

Monthly 


% of income from 


Other sources 

Total 

per fam. 

Weaving. 

Agri. 


Others. 

(all fnm.) 

(all fam.) 

(Rs.) 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


12 

6 

103 

n.4 

94.2 




75 

237 

21.0 

68.4 



31.0 

19 

70 

38.0 

09.7 

5..3 


2.7.0 

100 

416 

18.9 

75.0 

1.0 


21.0 

Table 2 

Ranco 

No. of 


Assets sold by all families 


A'-Jrts 

of 

fam. 











wages 


Land 

Amount 

Others 

Total 

per film. 

(Rs.) 


(home- 

stead) 







(Kts) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

1—15 

9 

30 

30 

30 

00 

0.7 

IG— 30 

11 

40 

00 

18 

7S 

7.1 

31—45 

2 

•• 

•• 

24.5 

21.5 

12.2 

Total 

22 

70 

90 

72.5 

102.5 

7.4 



Assets mortgaged by id! familic.s 



Home- 







Home- 

Loan 

Interest 

Other 


Total 

stead 

remaining 

stead 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

n.'-seta 


(Rs.) 

(Kts) 

(Kts) 



(Rs.) 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 

30 

28 

300 


, , 


300 

10 

10 

135 

is 

3 


150 

22 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

68 

38 

435 

18 

3 


450 


Table 3 


Range 

of 

wages 

(Rs.) 

No. of 
fam. 

Hand Loans (all fnm.) 

Total 

Total 
d.'bt 
per nv. 
fam. 
(R-1.) 

Amt. 

(Rs.) 

Int. 

(Rs.) 

Total 

(Rs.) 

loans 
(all fam.) 
(Rs.) 

1 

O 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

1—15 

9 

nn 


on 

300 

35.S 

10—30 

11 

201 

23 

224 

ICG 

34.5 

31—45 

. O 

•• 

•• 

• • 


. . 

Total 

22 

223 

23 

210 

•1.50 

.31.9 
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Loomless Weavers (karinars) 
Table 3 (contd,) 


R.rv'U'oa 

tl'i 

di 

n.mtion 

'--.hied 

L‘noinj)!oye';i 


"'‘Co 

2\o, 

/O 

No. 

rv • 

rO 


s n 

10 

11 

12 

13 


1 2.!- 

12 


G 

14.0 


1 2.1 

7 

14.(5 

s 

10.7 



4 

50.0 

I 

12.5 


2 2.1 

2.3 

2.3.7 

15 

15..7 



S 7. Unskilled Loom Labourers : 


24 families coino v,-itlun the category of “unskillcfl loom labourers”. 
'Fhey, hor/ovc-r, o.yciude 16 other families vrhose main eamors wore widowed 
\.omon bti*. ivlio had been employed as unskilled loom !al)onrer3 iieforo 
I'l-"- out-break of the famine. They are listed in § S comina next to 
r*;is .Section. In the following two tabbies on “Unskilled Loom 
Labotirero”, tlie 24 unskilled loom workers are classified on the ba.sis of the 
sir.?- of the family. The average family consists of 5.5 membor.s [Col. (4). 
Tall]',! 1] wliile the avenrgo monthly income per family, including income from 
wc.'.vin'j: and from the subshliarv emnlovmont as dav labourer, amounts 
to Ls. 23.4 [Col. (S). Table 1]. Cols. (0) & (10) of Table'l show that 80.4’;4 
of t?;o iota! ijieome is derived from weaxdng and in.G”[> is earned as day 
lab.'inrer. Tabkj 2 Jis a whole refloct.s the depth of misery an?! loss su.stuinod 
by these families during the famine months. Tho total value of assets .sold 
averages at lbs. 10.1 ])er family [Cols. (3) & (4), Table 2] : band loans 

incurred run up to Rs. 0.2 per famih' [Cols. (7) &: (8). Table 2] ; money 
borrowed ntrainst tho mortgage of homestead lands comes up to Rs. S.7 per 
family [Cols. (9) to (11), Tabic 2]. The total debt burden per each family 
nu'.ount.s to Rs. 14.0 on the avcnigc [Col. (12), Table 2], which does not 

;\ppc.ir to be cxccssiva. 'Tnis is because of low crcdit-wortiiincss of the 
n.raihes u.nder discussion. Tho proportion of starvation deatlis to the total 
nurniicr of snrvivor.s work.s up to 3^o "'vliilo that of the famino-disahled 
iK-r- 'iis mounts up to 21. l^^,. [Cols. (14) & (IG), Table 2]. 

UNSKILLED LOOM LABOURERS 
Tabic 1 

' of 

sV;'-' of 2>o. of No. of nv. fum. 

faiii. persons (No.) 

(lota!) 


1 

O 

3 

4 

«• 


4 .» 


14 

f.tl 

2.S 

5.3 

2('.7.t 


7 — iu 

« • 4 

r>o 

8.0 

I.53.S 


T.-a.-J 

O « 

133 

Tt.T\ 

4. '1.4 



.^!onthly irt'-oir.- 
tVi’ce.- from 
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UNSKILLED LOOM LABOURERS 
Table 1 (Contd) 


Monthly Income 
Wages 

day lah (Rs.) 

_ 


Monthly av. 
income per 
fam. (Rs.) 


% of income from 


Weaving 
0 ■ 


Bay i lb. 
Up 



7.0.2 

15.0 

40.0 

.50.4 


312.1 

2G.0 

S5.fi 

14.4 


173.8 

24.8 

88.5 

11..' 



No. of 
fami- 
lies. 


23.A 

Table 2 


A-ssotssold (Rs.) Hon 

t 

All fam. Av. fam. 


Homestead land 
remaining 


IliUid h'l'.rH 
I'otnl Av. fam. 


All fam. Av. fam, 
(Ids) (Kts) 


1— 3 

5 

40 

8.0 

25 

5.0 I 

4-- 0 

12 

G4.5 

4.5 

12.5 

1.01 

7—10 

7 

304.0 

52.0 

12.0 

1,7 R 

Total 

24 

458.5 

19.1 

40.5 

|||Hn|||||n| 



§ 8 WIDOW (UNSKILLED) LOOM WORKERS 

* P. S. Nnraingdt, Dt. Dacca, K. Pahisliiii. 

N. B. All are Muslim except Nos. .I & i f. 


No. Name & 

Villa'go. 

.Aiomhem Daily income 

(a) Rarner.s. per family 

(h) Worhiiig Dcp. (Pre-famine) 
(c) Non „ „ 

As-etu reinnin- 
ing (after 
famine). 

t.'ondilivn 

afier 

Famin’. 

[ U 

' HI 

IV 

V 

VI 

1. Aimon Rihi 

(a) Nolf & 

0 a?. 

On'.! Ihittcie'd 

Sli'P-;, vvl'.'.b. 

(Now])ara) 

daughter. 


hut. 

ini'minloyed, 


(b)x 



rtarvin;.'. 


(c) 2 others. 




2. Moiinon Rihi 

(a) Self 

5 ns. 

One liPil of 

All v.-e.dr. 

(Rirainpur) 

(h) one 


.Suinir-t ano 

mvmjplcyr'l, 


(n) Two 


^■avel. 



10 
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No. 


§8. WIDOW (UNSKILLED) LOOM WORKERS (Contd.) 


Nnirio & Members DaiH’ income 

Villa"". (n) Earners. per family 

(ft) 'VVorkint: Dop. (Pre-f'imine) 
(f) Non .. „ 


A'.sets rpmtnn- fonriition 
ins (tiftr-r r.ft"r 

fnmin"). Famin''. 


1 II 

Til 

IV 

V 

VI 

3.. Unzera Bibi. 

(a) Self 

4 ns. 

No.ne, 

One Sick, 

(Nnrallnpnra) 

(b) One 


Homeless 

nil we.ak &. 

(c) Two 



uncmploy«l. 

4. i\lnm Bibi. 

(a) Self. 

S .as. 

A but of 

.All di?nb]''d 

{.Sjmmtoli) 

(b) Two. 


cane leave?. 

& unemploye.’!. 

5. .Surabaln Dnsi 

(n) Self. 

S ns. 

One plate, 

All wc.ak. 

(AI"i) 

(b) One 


one pot. 

cmiu'intwl. 

(c) Two 


one tin-shade. 

unemployed. 

C. Bibijnn. 
(Nompora) 

(a) Self & 2 

12 n.s. 

One hut. 

3 disabled, 

4 Sick, all 

(c) Four 



une-mployeci. 

7. .S/imeron Bibi. 

(n) Self & 2. 

(Wecklv) 

One “Bodna” 

l)is.ablcd .Self 

(Nuru'lnpara) 

Re. 1/- 

(wa.shini: pot}. 

Others pick. 

(e) One 


Ilomelesi’. 

unemployed. 

S. Siikiimnri Bibi. 

(n) Self & 1 

ii tm. 

One hut, debt 

Unemployed. 

(Nngarbaniadi) 

(b) One 

(c) Two. 


Rs. 33/- 


0. Mollierof 

(n) Self fi: One 

5 as. 

One tin 

— 

Chliipri Bibi. 

(b) 1 Daugbter. 


house. 


(Ab'i) 

(<■) Two sons. 


2 cows. 



2 bens. 

3 free,? & 

S pot ■!. 






10. Dukhia Bibi 

{(i) .Self. 

21 ft.9. 

llomele,.?. 

.All ven.' we.-ik. 

(Mabbmli). 

(e) Two. 


No ns-'eta. 


11. Fnlem Bibi. 

(a) Self. 

3 ns. 

Bo. 

1 Disable.], 

1 Sick & 

un'miplove-l. 

(Nuralln.p.arn). 

(c) One. 



1L>. .^nbedn Bibi. 

(a) .Self & 

0 as. 

1 tin-slind'*. 

Un'eni'loyd. 

(.•Ortderebar) 

mother. 


1 "oat, 

1 .Mant’O trc.e. 

• 

1.". .Mo^bul Bibi. 

(a) Self. 


I Drinkiii" pr. 

1, .All di^-ibl.'-d, 
uneritploy'-'b 

{Birnmpnr). 

{<■) Two. 


1 plate. 1 but- 
of c.ine leav-;-?. 


1-J. Hnri I).!'!. 
{Nonkaittli;. 

(a) S'-if. 

(.Mont hi V) 
Rs. 7?.' 

No 

.^..Ifdi'tbkd, 

!in.-‘:3>p!''ye'.i. 

liA. Fut'-hma Bib; 
{.•Meij. 

. (a! Self. 

(r) Tv.-., 

(Monthlv) 
B-. S 

] bm-s 
•>B.-vina" 

(w;'.' bin'.T r-ot) 
I .-tniw hut. 

All •.-.■'■ik. 

tin''fnp!.oy‘'‘-l. 

til. .Af/rm Bibi. 

fi,'. S'.'b’. 

1> as. 

1 .t-trar.- bet. 

Aliv.rak A; 

(.Ariandi;. 



1 M.iueo ir.,--' 

u’.-i'-mp'''';.''''’'' 




EAST TAKfSTATC SURVEV RESULTS 7, 

§9. ECONOMICS OF THE COTTON IIANDLOOM WEAVING INDUSTRY 

P. S.— Narsingdi. DIsI.— Dacca. East Pakistan. 

TABLE (A) 

Produclion Cnpnciftj of 17 Loom per We]: 


Type of Loom 


Pre-War Price 
per loom (1939) 


Oct. 1943 
Price per loom. 


Length o! Wnrp 
woven per svcck 
per loom. 


1. 

HnUorsloy 

Bs. 3.-50/- to 

Xow not imported 

:»00 Ctd); 



Its. 409/. 

2nd iinnd price 

Rs. 450/- to 500/- 


2, 

Ciiittnrnnjan 

Its. .50/- to 

Rs. LvO/. to 200/. 

f.no 


or Jopanco 

Rs. 80/. 


3. 

Soramporeo 

(not in 11=0 now) 
origifinl price was 
Rs. .5/- to 7/- 

• 

.300 


TABLE .• B. (i) 
Income from Wearing 


Length Counts of 
of Wnrp, Ynm used. 


Dcserifjf ion Pieces Cost, of 
of clotli of Clotli Wce.ving 
woven. woven, (n) 1939 
(I.) 1943 
(.-\pl. — Oct. 
Average). 


Pellinc pritS' Kvt-'nt of 
(n) 1939. ]*r<)!l!s 

(!■) 1943. (n) 1939 

(Ap!.— Oet. (h) 1943 
Average). (.April-Oct 
Avornge). 


s 


400 Cubits 

40 

Blue Sari 

42 Pc.s. 

(a) Rs. 

no/. 

(a) Rs. 

47/- 

(a) Rs. 

17/- 





(b) 

135/- 

(b) .. 

152/- 

(b) .. 

17/- 

GOO „ 


Ordinary 

CO Pr=. 

(a) Rs. 

30/- 

(n) Rs. 

41/- 

(n) Rs. 

11/- 



Sari 


W) 

120/- 

(b) 

15.'./. 

(!') .. 

35/ 

500 „ 

22 

Lungi 

12S Pcs. 

(a) Rs. 

.30/. 

(a) Rs, 

, 42.'. 

. (a) P.s 

. 12'- 





(b) „ 

100/- 

(I>) 

141/- 

(1.) .. 

4(/- 

500 

22 X 10 

Cliaddnr 

lot Pcs. 

(a) Rs. 

40/- 

(n) Rs. 

CtTtf- 

(a) Rs. 

25/. 


(Chocolate 

o.acli about 


W) „ 

135/. 

(!') .. 

17.5/. 

(!') .. 

•10/. 


Colour). 

5 Cubits 










lone. 
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TABLE B. (ii) 


T-'-ri'.'th of '(Va.rp, 

Description of clotb. 

Profit. 



fiOO Ciilufi 

Blue Sari 

(r.) Pre-war (l!ir,;i'i 

..P.= 

2."i K‘- 



(h) Briwoon April-Oi- 

;. 10 (3 



On cvemee . . 


. 2-30.'- 

•do 

Onlinnrj- Sari 

(a) - 

lb: 

• 13/- ■ 



(b) - 

Its-. 

— j 

1 O t * _ * 


Lunyi 

(a) ^."''ipr 1 4 


r» T'jr-', 



(b) . Pr. 3-_M2 

•0 ;? 

T» 

-flO' 

riifuldar 

(n) • ]?.?. 30,’. 





(b) - P.-r. 4 S'- 




TABLE C. 

J?'jfc oj Increment of Profit per loom per B'ceJ: bct'vcrn 
, April. Oct. 104;? in rompri:-on will tlic pre-wnr profit? (IP."0). 


Tyj>o of Pro'lnoiivc Bnnpc of Pro-war Bnnpc of Profit I.’ancc of Inrrr . 

Loom. enpneity. profit (1030) — Lc-twwn moiit of Profit 

(n) Minimum April-Ort. 1043. hoStreon 
(b) Moxiznura (n) Minimum j- f April-Oot. 10(3 
(b) Maximum (n) Minimurn 
(b) Maximum. 


H.'ittcr.-'lev 

000 Cubits 

(n) Rs. lfi-S-0 
(b) „ 45-0-0 

(a) Rp. nS-4-0 (a) bv 7C% 

(b) „ 70-3-2 2. r. (b) bV !31.v2% 

rbittnraninn 

COO 

(n)Rs. 11-0-0 

(n) PtP. 2.'i-S-0 (a) bv 7C'’,» 

or 

Jppnncf 


(h) „ 30-0.0 

(b) „ >72-12-0 3;:, (h) by 131.52'?,', 


TABLE (D) 

/’r!>r of Pier aivl fete of Frof.t compared 


Itfm*' <'emp.ir'>J Pre-war Averr^rro Between J’rta of ir.ennirrt 

April and Oct. 1053. (f.vrri* 


Prbo of B:o.. j.^rMd. E-. 3,'. 
Profit r^'-r wrrti of IP'. 1 1 to 
rod cisiiit--' IP. nop 


R'. 

•50/- to P..=. 45’. 

Bv 70rc? (o t-<y 

Rp. 

,2.7 'a Mo 

Bv 71'.'’;,’, to 

Rp. 

52/12/0 3, ’.7 pi."-.. 

13!.'^2''-: . 
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TABLE E 

Monthly Income of Weavers Calcujnhd. 


A man having 

Capable of 
weaving per 
month. 

In pre-'war (1939) days : 
could cam a profit of — 

Between Anri! 
an'i Oct. 195;; ; 
could c.arn n profit of — 

One HatterPley 

3G00 Cubits 
long warp 

(o) Re. C6/- per month 
in the Minimum 

(b) Rs. 180/- per month 
in the maximum 

(c) Rs. 123/- per month 
on average Over the 
whole year 

(a) R-. Io,3(. per 
month i.n the 

minimum 

(b) Rs. 3IG,'. 

(roughly) 

per muntb {Max.) 

(c) Rs. 235;- 
(rouchly) p^r 

month on avrr.'igo 
over the whoto 
pcriotl. 

Ono CJiilfnranjan 

2400 Ciibitfi 

(a) Rs. 44/- (minimum) 

(a) Rs. 1(>2/. 

or 

Jopanee Loom 

long warp 

(b) Rs. 120/- (maximum) 

(c) Rs. 82/- (average) 

(ininitnuin! 

(b) Rs. 2(19/. 

(roughly) 

(maximum) 

(c) Rs. I.'iO/. 

(roupliiy) 

(average) 


TABLE F. 


(Hadhatai Union ; P, S.— KatslnEfl!, Dt.— Dacca). 

Loco? market price of the commodities of conrttmpdon. 
(Collected by tlioniitlior from local Bhop-kcepets’ ■written account l)OC)r;s'.) 


Items. 

Quantity. 

Aug. 1039. 

Oct. 1042, 

April to Oi9. I.9).3 

(.■Vveroge) 

1 

O 

3 

4 

0 


1. Rice 

1 


(i.o. 

Rs. 5/. 

R“. 

Rs. S/. 

40/- to 4:1 

(nvemu-e) 

2. Pul;c.s 

1 

Sr. 

40 Srs). 

(i.e. 

Rs. ./2/0 

Rs. 

-M?. 

Cr</- (Oct. 
-/14/. 

3. Salt 

u 

It 

80 Tolas) 

■niG 

./2/G 

-m- 

4. Turmeric 

1 

It 


■Ml- 

-/•«/• 

3 /- 

5. Onion 

1 

ti 


-/-/f. 

-12/- 

•/«:• 

0. Mustard Oil 

I 

tt 


■fOf- 

-/8/- 

2 /- 

7. Kerosene Oil 

I 

It 


-/2/6 

-/s;. 

./9.G 

8. Vegctablo 

9, Potatoes 

10. Milk 

1 

Sr. 


-.'2/- 

1/4/. 


n. Betel 

12. Betelnul 

1 



-/6/- 

1/12;’- 

2;4'- 

13.' Red popjrcr 

1 

t> 


•/2/C 

-JG/- 

./lo;. 

14. Fisli 

1 

ti 


-14/. 

.<01 - 


1,7. Clothes 




.Short 

Xapkin 

i/s;. Sari 

; 1/. Shirt 

Lunei 
Sliort 
Kopkin 

R-.'. -T- 

i V. "i. s - 

R=. Lr,'- 
Ke. L. 
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Some V/cavers' Standard of Lirlng. (Confd.) 

I 

Abdul Zalil (Village Algi, Union Aladliabdi, P. S, Nar-iing li, Dar/'n). 

. • • . • . . . , K-!. ISO 0 0 

Vegetable, Spicos, Oil, etc. .. .. .. ,, li 0 0 

Alilk 8 Srs, ,, ^ 


(Av.Apr.— Oct. 1943) Monthly Total Rs. .. 141 8 0 


II 

Ram Charan Saha (Village Algi). 



April — Oct. 

Pre-v,-.’.r 


(average) 

(19.39) 

(1) Family Expenses . . 

(2) Loom Workers’ 

.. Rs. 175/- 

Rs. 25/- 

food & wages 

„ 120/- 

„ 27/. 

(3) Bleaching expenses 

. . „ 80,'. 

5/. 

(4) Warping 

.. „ 16/- 

„ 10/. 

(5) Transport cost 

- • .. 2/- 

1/- 

(0) Bazar Tax 

•• .. 1/- 

1/- 

(7) Miscellaneous 

• • 2/8/- 

„ I/- 

Total Rs. 

390,8/- 

70/. 

or 

400.'- 

t 

rii 


Ki.smat Ali (Village .Algi). 


Rice 

Vegetnble.3 & other bazar 

. . Rs. 1070/. 

— 

expense.s 

100/. 


Total Rs. 

12,30/- 



§11, Income & Expenditure of Some Weavers Compared. 


Name 

No. & Type 
of Loom 

Income on full 
work during 
April-Oct. 1943 
(0 months) 

Lo.ss from 
Looms hetng 
idle during 
April-Oct. 

Not IivDin'' 
dining -Apl. 
-Oti. 191.3 
(0 mrintli") 

1 


3 

4 

0 

1. Ramcharnn 

Saha 

2 Chittarnn- 
jan. 

1872/- 

312/- 

i.5<;o;- 

2. Kismat Ali 

4 Hatterslov 

0010/- 

. 

fiOif;’- 

3. Abdul Ealil 

1 Chittarnn- 
jan. 

1 -do- 

Lmi- 

2.34/- 

702,'- 

4. Aswini Kumar 

9.30/- 

CIO/- 

390/- 

Dobnath 

5. Amaresh 

2 Hattcr.sley 

2.S0S/- 

1872/- 

930, 

Dobnath 

0. Krishna Kamal 
Dobnath 

1 Chittnrnn- 
jnn. 

930/- 

• 


7. Girish Dobnath 

I -do- 

930'- 

024/- 

.312/. 

S. Wazzaddi Alocr 

2 -do- 

1872/. 

40S/. 

1404/. 
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SI I. Income & Expendltore of some Weavers Compared (Contu.) 


Tot-'ii f-xrx'a--^-' 

Tota! rleScit 

Extent of Capl- 

Detot-?. out- ilc.'rnr'i'-:. 

diirinz AtstH.- 

otirinir .^rril.- 

tal consumed 

sto. ho Oct. 

o-t. jf'43 

OtU. IC<43 

dnrina Anrii- 

1943. 

{0 menth-} 

(0 month?) 

Oct. Jf>43. 


G 

7 

S 

a 10 


1. 

aMOT- 

siO'. 

'' ' } 

4'K'/- 

2.30,'. 

190/. (.\arh-;;I. 
Jura! in'-cm-'*) 

cy 

73r0;- 

176$:'- 

lOOO:. 

400;- 

36$ '- (In'orn-r 
from otiicr 

3. 

SOT/- 

163’- 

i5fi;. 

25/- 

If!'. 'Other 
cst?en='''’?) 



Ifi2/. 

7S/- 

25/. 

■ 1/- Da. 

r». 


414?- 

1.50;. 

320,'- 

.50,'- <ie. 

f). 

10S(V- 

1 44/. 

115/- 

43/- 

14/- do. 

4. 

510'. 

22S'- 

100.'. 

150/. 

22;. do. 

P. 

4C'20/. 

22'ig;- 

1125/- 


Incorr.o from 
Avrlcultijrt find 
other s-eurte* 


P.5. -im;- 


S 12. Petty Traders : 


Of nil t’nc families that ttoto surveyed, only four may bo placed witliia 
the category, ‘'Petty Traders”, in the sense defined above. * Tiie ne.vt. 
teide. on “Petty Traders”, .sho-srs that 3 of these 4 familios were Ifiu'iti 
.and the reinainin-r one Muslim. The basis of classifying the familic' is ih't 
.«h.e of the family and not the range of capital employed, for no reliable 
figun-s vere available. From Cols. (2) and (3), it v.dll bo .seen that It’-- 
cr.'ind total) 17 persons were included in 4 familios, thus giving 4.3 as the 
i'.v.-raire size of the family. The adverse consequences of the famino nn- 
j-fvealcd bv the fact that the 4 families taken together u,=<yi up their tra-b* 
< rq.it d to the extent of Rs. 230 fCoh (4)} ; sold cattle at Rs. 30. o.xi.trnent. 
at JU. .702 and utensils at Rs. 103; thus, the total s.ale price of all 


rnor.;l>le as- 


ets s-''>ld came un to Rs. C35 or Rs. io^.S per 




•A-< f'n.e’h' 


(7) to (O)]. Hand loans and mortg.age loans mounted biitli dnring 
the famine m',nth=. Mliereas the debt out.=tanding on the eve of ti;-’ 

fimiinc only Rs. loMt ro.=e to Rs. 000 in NV.o>mb;m. Ifd3. of udm-h 

P.s. 240/- T.-a= hand loan and Rs. .370 mortgage loan [Co!?: (lOj to ^3,:]. 

Till", the Inchkeum of total debts .at tlie close of the famine of 
order of Rs. 171.7 per family on the aremge. [Co!. (14)j. 
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SI 


PETTY TRADEKS 


Size of fam. 


No. of No. of Capital Movable .\''=et=: gold (Ils.) 

fam. person?, exiiausted 

Catlio Oniu- Vtoti- 
ment-i .‘•-iS'i 


(fflNDU) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1—3 

1 

1 

230 


60 

10 

4—6 

1 

6 





7—9 

I 

1 

7 


• * 

42 

13 

Total 

3 

14 

230 

, , 

102 

23 

(MUSLIM) 

1—3 

1 

3 

•• 

30 

■ion 

ml 

Grand total 

4 

17 

230 

30 

502 

103 

(HINDU) 

Mov. Assets 

sold 

Hand loans 

& raorlpngi 

e Debts. 


Doatb 

ToUd 

Av. Mort. 

H. L. 

I'nmino 

Total 

Av. 


Ks. 

Rs. 

old. 

year. 


faTiiil^-. 


8 

9 10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1.'. 

70 

70 


210 

240 

240 



300 

, , 

, * 

300 

300 

. . 

C5 

55 

• • 

• • 



• ‘ 

125 

41.7 300 


240 

510 

ISO 

- . 

(MUSLIM) 

510 

510 50 

16 

• . 

66 

66 

1 

635 





151.5 

1 


11 
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§ 13. EDUCATED MIDDLE CLAES 


In'lchi.aJnc-is 

of 

Ed Kent id Middle C’lase 
During 

Famine Mordh^ 

Kushtia town. 


Xo Xamo. Amount . Place of Profcssioti. 

residence. 

■ 'I - ■■ ■'■■■<'< "I ■' «i ii.j— ,pi^ ■ H i m i».i ... Ill I - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

t 

1. Sristidhar Chakra - 

horty. Rs, '200/- Conrtpara Homeopath Doctor. 

2. G'irija Kanta Roy Rs. 170/- Mill para Mill omployoo. 

.9, Rajendra Xath 

Bliaduri. Rs. 150/- Aralapara Doctor. 

4. KrLslina Gopal 

Aeliarjya. Rs. 100/- ' Do. Jotedar. , 

.7. Sudhangsu Mohan R 03 ’ Rs. 150/- Do. Business, 

0. Saiicn .Sikder Rs. 300/- Ariiapara Gold Smith. 

7. Saniarendra Ahirayan 

Sany.'th Rs, 100/- Do. Mill employee. 

5. Manmatha Xath Dey, Rs. 100/- Kalisankar- Do. 

pur. 

9. Subodh K. Goswnmi. Rs, 200/- Amlapar.a Shopkeeper. 

10. K. M. Azah-anuldin Rs. 400/- Courtptira Inspector of Schools 

n. Brojon Majximdcr, Rs. ISO/- Millpara Mill employee. 

TJie above gives only an imperfect, picture of the mdcbtetlno.ss of the 
gentlemen selected at random from Kushtia term, because to one _Mr. 
b'udhirRoy (Habti Kabiraj) alone arc they indebted to the extent e.xjxlained 
above. They may a.s well liappen to bo indebted to persons other than 
Jlr.- Roy. llio following is the list of other pensona indebted to Mr. Roy: 


i. 

Sushi! Chandra 



Gobi Smith. 


Karmakxir. 

Rs. 10/- 

Millj^nra 

2. 

Knnfi Bhuscui Sen. 

Rs. .30/- 

Barklmda 

? 

. Tk 

Jsiran fliandr.’. Seal. 

Rs. 80/- 

Kushtia 

B.arbar. 

fc 4 . 

Gos'IiAljihari 


Jlohmi Mill employee 


Majumder. 

Rs. 15/- 

Millpara 


Sa.shiblms.'in 





MrijTtmder. 

Rs. 40/- 

Thanapnra 

OlHce employee. 

0. 

M:'.no!ii;)h.';n 





Majuin'ier. 

Rs. 40/- 

Amlapara 

/ 

7* 

CharubrJ;'. Devi. 

P.s. 2-'.;- 

^^lilipar.'! 
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Indebtedness of 

Educated Middle Class (Contd.) 

8. 

Piabindra Nath 





JIukherjee. 

Rs. 1.5/- 

Aml.apara 

Pleader. 

9. 

Pratap Chandra 




Datta. 

Rs. 30/- 

Do. 

? 

10. 

Dr. Kalisankar 




Bhattacharjeo. 

Rs. 1.5/- 

Court jiara 

Doctor. 

11. 

Asit Kumar Roy. 

Rs. 30/- 

•1 

Business nuui. 

12. 

Prafulla Chatterjee. 

Rs. 16/- 

Millpar.i 

Mill worker. 

13. 

Saroj Kumar Gupta. 

Rs. 1.5/- 

Tlianapara 

I. B. Employe' 

14. 

Nikhil Ranjan 


Acharjya. 

Rs. 2.5/- 

Amlajiara 

? 

15. 

Pri 3 ’'a Nath Sikdar. 

Rs. 10/- 

Amlapar.a 

Doctor. 


§ 14. Widowed Women : 

Tho following table allows the economic difficulties of the 7 iViinilies 
whoso main earners were widowed women and who happened to be selected 
from the families survej'ed in tho village Chhourey, in Police Station Knmar- 
khali in the District of Nadia which is now knonm as Kuslitia District of 
East Pakistan. A number of otlior families of widowed women of D.acca 
District have been dealt with in coimection with our discussion on hand- 
loom cotton weaving industry (Vide § 8 Part IV), 


I 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VH 

No. Religipn. 

Name 

Occupation. 

Members 
of the 
Family. 

Homcste.nd Other 

nnd rattle Movable 

(1) .Sold Afet^" Sold 

(2) Remaining. 

1. 

Muslim 

Kabiron Bifai 

Buskot- 

makinp 

Self & 

2 dniiL’li- 
tcr,o. 

(1) House Sold 

at Bs. 2P/* D". 

(2) 1 n kiUlm 
land romninine. 

i.r,/. 

2. 

Do. 

Saar Bibi 

Do, 

Self 

(2) A hut. R->, 

remain?. 

12/. 

3. 

Do. 

Ifn Bibi 

Do. 

Do. 

(2) Nil lU. 

2;d0/. 

4. 

Do. 

Haoa Ivbatun 

Do. 

Do. 

(2) One room R", 
of cornig.a- 
ted tin 
nunaining. 

, tti/- 

C. 

Hindu 

Snndhyn 

Scllin'r 

vcgotnMcs. 

Do. 

(!) f.‘n‘*!e Sold JX"- 
at It?. 2fi/- 


c. 

Do. 

Malnti 

Selling Milk 

l-ic. 

(1) -S Coat? 
sold at R?. Ri;- 

— 

7. 

Do. 

Bisnkbn 
Sundari Da?i. 

Paddy 

busking. 

Do. 

(2) One luit & 

10 Knthns 
of land 
remaining. 
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PAKISTAN (E. BENGAL OR E. PAKISTAN) 
APPENDIX. I 
Joint families separated. 


LI) Vil!. Kftinalapnr 

P. Mj. Knshtia 

Di.?t. Nadia (now Knshtia 
of E. PakistATi.) 

Serial 

No. Head of family 

Originally 

SoparativI into- 

• 

ono family. 


1 . Srish Bistvns & Bros. 

Ono 

5 families 

2. jMohindra Nath Haider 



it Bros. 

Ono 

.? fa mi lies 

3. Avilash ^hindal Son. 


n 

1 » 

4. Gagan Mandal & Son. 



(B) Yill. Nagarpara- 

P. S. Khoksha, 

Dt. Nadia (Now Ku.shtin 

Boharia, 


of E. Pakistan). 

1. Jihan Krishna Pmmanik 



it Brother. 

3> 

— .» 

2. Basanla Sarkar & 
brothers. 


3 


APPENDIX— IT 
Divorce. District : Dacca. 

Name of the per.s^>n Village Occnpalion 

divorced or divorcing 


1 . Similar Ali'.^ dnnglitor Kotalirchnr 

2. Daii'diter of Kndnm Ali Madliahdi 

;}. l^iikhia Dibi 3Iahisiiadi 

•1. Chheytnlla C/o Ayct .-Mi Chota Gadcrchar 
.1. Pacni Bibi * Mohi.'ihadi 

0. PiiefaTsi Bibi Atpaika 

7. DaiiLditer of Karim Box Chota Gadcrchar 

S. ckm of .■\hraed Madhahdi 


Eaboiir 
Small peasant 
Begudritt 
Servant 
Maid .‘servant 
Loom vorkcr 
Begging 
Porter. 
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APPENDIX— III 
Prostilulion 

Name. Village. District. Religion. Occupation. 

Sister of Mr. K. Kotalircliar Dacca Jluslini T/>nm w'rker. 


APPENDIX— IV 

Death Returns from Union Boards. 

Dist. Nadia (now Dist. Kuslitia, Dt -Nadia (now Ku.slitio, E.P.) 

E. Pakistan) P.S. Kuslitia, Union Mazanijuir 

P.S. Kuslitia, Union : Barkliada Vill. Hari.sankarpur. 

Vill.-Mongalboria. 


Month 

1942 

1943 

1942 

1913 

Jan. 

2 

25 

2 

10 

Fob. 

2 

2.5 

2 

29 

Mar, 

2 

31 

2 

2.5 

Aprl. 

2 

10 

2 

17 

May 

2 

20 

2 

.30 

Juno 

2 

8 

2 

8 

July 

2 

18 

2 

17 

Aug. 

2 

39 

2 

28 

Sept. 

17 

i)5 

23 

52 

Oct. 

25 

50 

20 

50 

Nov. 

29 

2 

7 

7 

Doc. 

2 

2 

7 

7 
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Death Survey By Author 


Vill : 

CliUcuroy i 

(Mondalpara) 


P. s. 

Kumarkliali 




Dist. 

Nadia. (Now, Kushtia, E. Pakistan). 


Serial 



Serial 


No. 

Name 

Ago. 

No. Name 

.•\ge. 


List -on mxt page 


T'OCio-Ecxo^ornc suhvet or 40 viELAnEs 


Death Sun'c-y by Author (Confd,) 


iS!. Xo. XaTif- 

Age. 

Si. Xo. " Xame 


I. (Son f>f ?dahirafid! 


23. Lachhar Mondal 

... 40 

Mondai 

5 

24. Son of Ba.danuldin 3Iondal 

... Tj 

2. Daughter of -do- 

7 

25. Grnnd-son of Tnaddi 3Iondal 

... O 

.‘h Son of Late P.iTnof-lihn 


2o. Toiiaz Mondal 

- .50 

Mono'nl 

9 , 

27,. Rahaman 3Ionda 

3.3 

4. Daughter <.f -(h)- 

7 

(He lived on pulees continuouslv for 

.*). Son of Kokil hroiulal 

3 

three Tnonth=( before he died). 


0. Dauchter of Ph.ani 


2S. ^Vife of Pancini 3IoTidal 

... CO 

blonde ! 

S 

20. .Tanak Mondal 

... CO 

7. Son of Kalimiiddin 


30. Lahar 3Iondal 

... sc 

3hmdal 

G 

, 31. Kabiladdi 3rondal ... 

22 

S. Son of Sea la 3fon(iaf 

4 

.32. Year 3fullick 

... 3.5 

V. Daughter of Amis 


•33. O.^man 3rondal 

... 45 

3I(mdal 

-7 

34. Daughter of Hazari 3Iondal 

... 

10. Daughter of Till?] 


35. Ivalimnddin 3Iondal 

... ^ 

Motnlal 

10 

3G. Son of Arsad Mondal 

... 14 

1 1 Son of Late Yorti 


. , 37 D.anghter of Sherjan 3Iondal 

... 5 

3Iondi] 

i) 

38. K<yiar 3Iondal 

... 50 

12. TYffo oflCafhu 3rondaI 

40 

39. Gokiil Slondal 

... 40 

13. Y'ife of 3I-rtiju(Idi 

25 

40. Kokil Mondal 

... 50 

14. 3rother-in-!a'vv of -do- 

50 

41. Daughter of Xijnra 3Iondal 

... 0 

15. Dauditor of Tnaddi ... 

7 

42. Datighter of Abdul 


IG. Son of -do- 

1 

. Kluldus ... (Gmonth'-?). 

17. Wife of Late Panehu 


43. Daughter of Alfa Bibi 

... 13 

31<)ndal 

30 

44. Inus Mondal 

... 4a 

IS. Son of Pa flu 3IoTidai 

J2 



HK Dau;ihfer of -do- 

4 



20. Mother of -do- 

50 

Total 44 porcons out of person?. 

21. .Son ofTalur Mondal 

il 

or 150 families in the village Mon<!aI- 

22. With of Mongal Mondal IS 

para. 


\ ii! — fsag.Trpnra Jicharia, P. 

L’t V-'.. 

S. BJioksa, Dt.— Nadia (now ivumtui 


7 

. 

\Vife of .-Vna*)! Bandhu Bis'vas 


... 32 JT^. 

‘> 

Grand dangliter of -do- 

• • • 

4 ,, 

3. 

Wife of .IvoriM. Bi'-nva.s 


22 .. 

■i 

Daugiiter of Feiu Pramanik 


4 montlm. 


.. Nitainada Sarkar 

> fc. 

0 

f). 

^Vif'! (>f Suren Pramanik 

• » . 

... IS years. 

1 ' , 

Son of 

• » • 

1 month. 

S. 

Wife of 3'ainc.-%v.;r 


... IG year.'=. 


D.unditf.'- of Kliokan Pramanik 

• • . 

... G months. 

10 . 

I'/'.-'a shier of Nataidwip Sinha 


2 TC—T?* 

H. 

With of Ak^h.ay Kumar IWimanik 

... 

.,. 14 „ 


idi','4 Iiv Ij.M5:'n!ir to e=cape starvation). 

1] porc'ons died out of I-jO person.? hOO families) in the villaec. 
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Death Survey by Author (Contd.) 


Vill. — Kamalapur, P. S. 

Kushtia, Dt. — Nadia (now, Ksiditia, 


E. l’.akista!i). 

Serial 


No. Name. 

' A^:e. 


1. Satish Haldor ... i 

2. Wife of Makhan Mondal 

3. Son of Mahim Mondal 

4. Daughter of Annada Dasi 

U. jj jj jj ji ... 

6. Daughter of Lakshtni Chunuri 

7. Mother of Baidyanath 

8. Daughter of Judhisthir Mondal 

9. j, ,, 


r>0 

25 

.0 

0 

s 

3 

.55 


9 persons. 


Vill. — Mangalbaria. Union Barkhada. 


Serial 

No, Name. 

1. The wife of Bila Sheik 

2. The daughter of ,, 

3. „ „ of Johorali Sheik 

4. Sister of -do- 

5 . Daughter of Kathi Jlondal ... 

6. „ Fakir Sheik 

7. Daughter of Chhoban 

8. Daughter of Khoru Sardar ... 

9. Wife of Hamod Mondal 


P. S. Kushlia, Dt. — Xadia. 
(now Kuslitin. E. PnkiiU.-iu). 


A)ic. 


25 

19 

7 

3 

40 


Total 9 persons. 

APPENDIX— VI. 

Families Wiped Off. 

(A) . 

District : Dacca. 

1. Family of Late Sharitulla of Biramporo Village. 

2. „ „ Jonabali -do- 

3. „ „ Late Monoruddi -do- 

4. ,, „ Late Abdul Mnlok -do- 

5. „ „ Tunai of Algi Village. 

G. „ „ Late Arairuddi of Syamtoli Village. 

Out of 2G families surveyed in tlio above 3 villages (vMo tlio list 
of villages given at (ho beginning of this book). 
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Families Wiped Off (Contd.) 

(B) 

Vill.— Mongalberia, Dfc.— Nadia (now Kushtia). 

1. Family of Bila Sheik 
2 „ Ghhohan Sheik 

3. „ Omar Sheik 

4. ,, ,, Kheru Sardar. 

5. „ ,, Shokta Pramamk. 


Out of 85 families. 

(C) 

Vill. — ^Nagarpara*Beharia, P/S. Kkoksa, Dist. Nadia (now, Kushtia). 

1. Eamlal Sarkar 

2. Traflakshya Mstry 

3. Jago Pramanik 

4. Panchn Jlondal 

5. Nabadwip Sinha 


o Out of 33 families. 

N. B. 16 out of 144 families or 11.1% of the families that were 
covered were wiped out. 



PART V 


questionnaire and bibliography 

§ 1. Questionnaire Prepared by the Author. 

On Famine of 1943. 

1. Name and age of the head of the family 

2. Members of family surviving tlie 

famine — (age, civil condition, sex, relationsliip to head of the family, 
etc.) 

3. Deaths during the famine period, i.c., during 1043 — age at death, 
cause of death, etc. 

4. Famine Epidemic — (nature of epidemic, name of di.sease, duration, 

treatment and medical cxpen.sc.s.) 

5. Profes-sion, change of profession due to famine ; workinsr dejtcndcnt, 
Non-u'orking dependent and earning membci^ of (he family. 

6. Sale, mortgage and lease of land during 1943 — coJisidcrafion motiey. 
Hotv sale proceeds utilised, value received vis-a-vis document value. 

7. Name of transferee, his residence, profession, extent of his own land. 

8. Condition, if any, or, duration of mortgage or leases. 

0. Purchase of land or taking land on mortgage or lease, conditions, 
etc. 

10. Loss, sale, mortgage or purchase of tools or tradc-implcmcnis, 
if any. 

11. Loss or sale of live-stock, utensil, furniture, ornaments, house, nud 
other movable property — the price received and their fair inaricet 
price — cause of sale and Iiow the money received was sjtcnt. 

12. Purchase or frcsli accretion of assets mentioned in cjiiestion Xo. 1 1 — 
Purchase price, amount of cash, immovable and movable jtroperty 
including liouses, live-stock, plougli and plough-cattlc, etc. 

13. Owned and ‘Barga’ land cultivated — extent diminishing or iticrcasing 
during 1942-44 ; causes of increase or diminution. 

14. Variety and amount of crops raised during 1942-44. 

15. Extent of fallow land — increasing or diininisliing during 1942-44. 
Causes of increase or decrease. 

IG. Extent of homestead laud, garden and tank, orchard, cultivnhh; 
land let out in Barga or on lease. 

17. Loans outstanding from co-operative society, if any ; ‘Taccavi' 
Loan.s due to Govt., seed loan — amount cleared away — catiso of 
debts in 1943. Otlier .sources of loans. 

18. Debts to Maliajans — cash and kind, interest rale, amount liquidated 
during 1943 and 1944. 

19. Arrears of Rent due to landlord. 

20. Amount of Hand-loan and loan from shops (i.e. jmrcha.so on credit) 
during 1943. cause : Amount cleared off in l‘.)44. Decrct.d debt. 
Award by D. B. Board. 

21. jMortgage of movable assets during famine — interest r.ate. How 
muclv loan cleared — Catise of mortgage loan — condition of mortgage. 

12 
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22. Temporary deserfeion of the village by members of the family during 

the famine — duration, cause, family troubles and separation resulting 
from economic distress ditring 1943. ° 

23. Members of family eating from Government’s Gruel Relief Kitchens — 
official relief received in cloth, blanket, etc. Comments, if any. 

24. Literacy, and primary or higher education among members of the 
family. 

2-5. Families in comfort, below comfort, above want and in' want. 

26. Family Budgets (vide below, Questionnaire on Family Budget). 

General Questions regarding the village. 

(On Famine) 

1. List of families wiped off or deserting the village during the 
famine year. 

2. List of joint families separated, and selling land during 1943 
and 1944. 

3. List of cases of divorce. Adoption, Prostitution, desertion of rela- 
tives, theft, loot and robbery, etc., during 1943. 

4. Official Relief : Free kitchen. Relief Camp, Ration, Relief 
Hospital, Gratuitous relief from private institutions, parties or organisa- 
tions, Govt, help — loans or gratuitous relief in money, food, seeds, bulls, 
ploughs, land, etc., or in the shape of debt or rent moratorium. 

5. Results of “Food Drive” in 1943, hoarding by businessmen and 
civilians, export of paddy, purchase of paddy or rice by Govt, agents and 
price offered vis-a-vis private purchase ; position of local stock of ecus and 
aman in 1944, season’s crop forecast including jute, etc. 

6. Trade, crafts, or profession lost during 1943, why lost? 

7. How far progress of education checked due to famine ? 

8. Human and cattle mortality and epidemic during famine and its 
aftermath. 

9. Non-offieial Relief. 

10. Prices of essential commodites at different periods, how far 
increased in 1943 ? Scale of wages of labourers of different types in 1944. 
1943 and before, prices of agricultural implements, buUocIis, live-stock, 
seed, land, homestead, furniture, utensils, tools and implements of trade, 
etc., dm*ing the famine and preceding the famine. 

§ 2 QUES-nOHNAffiE OF CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Department of Anthropology. 

Summer of 1943, Calcutta. 

Sociological Enquiry Scheme regarding Destitutes 
Trekking to Calcutta City. 

I. General Information : — 

1. Kame of the leader of the Unit. 

2. His or her (a) age (b) sex (c) religion (d) caste (e) civil condition, 

3. Father’s name of the leader. 
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4. Name of the former permanent jjlace of residence— Post Office— 
Tirana — District. 

■ 5 . Present Residence. 

6. WJien the village home has been abandoned. 

7. Why it has been abandoned (immediate causes). 

II. Socio-economic Information ; — 

8. Nature of the unit investigated — (Record in the form of a gene, do. 
gical table showing names, age, and so.':) ; the nature of the family 
before leaving home — how far it has been clisinfegrate<l. 

9. Mother, brother, father, if any of the leader — their present coikH- 
tion — their present residence. 

10. Number of members of the unit dead during the last si.\- montlis 
and after abandonment of home. 

11. Cause of death. 

12. Assets of the Unit before the war. 

(a) at the time of leavhig home 

(b) at present (Record area of land 

(emltivablc and homestead, 

(number of houses — number of 
cattle — cart — etc.) 

13. TiTiat has become of the assets ? 

14. Previous occupation of the man (in case of woman, of her 
husband) and of other nnmbcrs of (he groui) — wages earned — 
income of the fami!}'. 

15. Was there any debt? Was a5iy attempt made to secure loan 
before leaving home to stabilise ])osi(ion ? What w.ss tlie result ? 
(This is to estimate the clTcct of B. A. D. Aot.). 

16. Is repatriation possible ? If so, where the unit may i)i)ssibiy 
return ? 

17. Is there an}’ willingness to take iqi any work ? If bo, what kind 
of work ? 

18. How the unit is maintaining itself now ? 

19. Are all members of the unit moving togctiicr or seeking for footl 
independently and assembling at night ? 

§ 3. QUESTIONNAIRE PREPARED BY THE AUTHOR. 

On 

Family Budget. 

(A) Name of iiead of family. 

(Showing Caste and Religion) 

(B) Number of members 

1. Men ) Old 

2. Women ) 

3. Jfen ) Adult 

4. Women ) 

5. Bovs ) Children. 

G. Girls ) 
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(G) Land ]ie]d by 7. 
family. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

(D) Area cultivated 19. 
in AdM. 20. 

21 . 

(E) Income ; 22. 


23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

(F) Espenditiu'e 34. 

(a) Food : 35. 

36. 

37. 
.38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

(b) Household ; 43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49 

50 

(c) Agriculture : 51. 

52. 


Khatian nmnber and village (State whether 
raiyati or korfa). 

Eents (total) 

Arrears for each holding. 

Periods of arrears in years and months. 

Areas (total) 

Area held Hias. 

Area let in Adhi (Barga) 

Area cultivated by hired labourers. 

Cultivated land 
Orchard 
Fishing Tank 
Others. 

Plot No. and village 
Total area 

Value of (Barga) produce i.e. of Share. 

Estimate of value of khas produce consumed 
(including milk, poultry and fish) reckoned at 
selling price. 

Rent received 
Interest on money lent. 

Income from trade 
Income from home industries. 

Income from wages as labourer. 

Income from profession or service. 

Price of Agricultural produce. 

Price of milk, fish or poultry sold. 

Price of live-stock sold. 

Other sources. 

Total income (excluding produce consumed). 

Rice 

‘DaF. 

Salt. 

Oil. 

Spices. 

Fish and meat. 

Vegetables 
]\Iilk and ghee 
Sugar and molases. 

Kerosene. 

Tobacco. 

Betelnut. 

Clothing (including bedding) 

Petty house repair. 

Utensils and furniture. 

Umbrella and Lantern 

Wages of household servant 

Purchase of cattle, plough and livestock. 

Purchase of seeds, fodder and other agncultural 

necessities. 
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53. Purchase of horse, cart, l)oat, etc. 

54. Erection of new housc.s. 

55. Paj'ment of agricultural labour. 

(d) Miscella- .50. Rent and interest on rent. ' 

ncous : 57. Taxes. 

58. Interest on debt, 

59. Medicine and Doctor. 

GO. Education. 

61. Litigation. 

02. Pujahs, birth, marriage and funcr.d cercnicnio;:. 

03. Other e.xpenditurc. 

64. 1’otal expenditure. 

(G) Annual 05. Saving 

balance 

(difference GO. Deficit, 

between 

Heads 33 67. Is the family in comfort, below comfort, abovo 

and 64). starvation or starving (from a])j)earancc). 

(H) Details of 68. Total debts (If none, vritc ‘nil’.) 

each debt 69. Principal. 

shovTi 70. Date of borrowing 

separately 71, Rate of interest, 

72. IVliy borrowed. 

73. Amount outstanding. 

74. Amount repaid. 

75. Name of creditor, 

76. Occupation of creditor. 

77. Decision of D. S. Board, if any. 


§ 4. QUESTIONNAIRE ON ECONOMIC CLASSES 
I. Agricultural Family Budgets, 

1. Family: class — caste — members: 

Adult and minor — ^liow much land for cultivation. 

2. Income : from land — ^Tradc — wages (if and when wage labourer) 
— live-stock (sale of milk, eggs, etc , or of stock itself) — Graft (Spimng, 
weaving, bamboo, cane, etc ) — fruit tree or garden — sale of wood, bamboo, 
etc. — cart hire — sale of menurc, etc. — sale of fi.sh. ghee etc. — miscellaneous. 

3. Expenditure : Food requirements (price of all items to be covered 
— cothing — housing (new construction or repairing) — education — siuita- 
tion and medicines, etc. — sick diet — confinement, etc. — washing, barlmr, 
cobbler, etc. — cultivation (seeds, manure, labour, irrigation, bullocks, 
cartage, harvesting, bam, implements, improvement of land, etc.)— Rent 
— lca.se — interest — Indebtednc.ss (why and how much. incTC-as'Uo <>r 
decreasing) — social e.xpenses : rituals and ceremonies (marriage, funer.tl, 
etc.), travelling, postal expenses, etc. 
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II. Village Artisan’s Family Buaget. 

Similar to aoore separately for each group of artisans (u"eaYers, 
votters: carpenters and people of occupation as of fishermen, etc.) 

1. Income : frotn land and trade, ordinary labour, etc. 

2. Erpenditure : Rarr material — ^marketing — implements (sU‘‘»fTC 3 t 

impnovement). “ 

m. Agricultural Labourer ; Family Budget, similar to above, with 
special reference to : 

Kature of vrork — Itours of work, working days in a year (normally) — 
degree of incentive to vrork as compared to one while doing his own worb 
(why less than normal and how much less) — ^Wages (at sowing, harvesting 
and other times) in 1939 to 1944 — ^u’age rate for men, women and children 
— unemployment, — Real wages, if any. 

E.vpenses of each, category (family by family) on pan (betel), tobacco, 
tea, drink, etc. 

IV. Agricultural Resources of village. 

1. Total population ; (a) male — adult and minor, (b) female — adult 
and minor. — Classification : (a) Peasants — ^rich,. middle and lower, share- 
croppers and agricultural labourers (total families and mdividuals of each 
category — (b) Artisans (actually engaged in crafts, group by group, as 
above). 

2. Land (total) : Cultivated and cultivable waste — irrigation arrange- 
ment — seeds and manure available, amount of surplus and deficit — 
bullocks and requirements available and necessary (surplus and deficit) — 
Rate of rent (average). 

3. Crops cultivated : Average quantity of each produced normally 
and normal money value — import and export — ^money crops and how 
they are disposed of — what necessary crops and how much imported for 
consumption — ^whether these can be grown in village — arrangement for 
marketing sm“plus produce and how it can be improved. 

4. Crafts : IVliat and how much supply of raw materials and imple- 
ments and marketing facilities — co-ordination between local agriculture 
and crafts — ^how peasants taking to local crafts — ^how craftsman interested 
in local agriculture. 

5. Indebtedness ; Total of village — total of agriculturists — total of 
craftsmen — percentage of each and per capita amount — ^increasing or 
decrea.sing rates of hiterest, maximum, minimum and average-— suppl.v 
of capitai comes from where ; within village or outside, who supplies (that 
is. what interest supplies). 

6. Otvnership of land : Classification of owners and percentage, 
total for each class and per capita (non-cultivating owner, cultivating 
owner) — ^How-much of ‘total’ land cultivated by owner, share-cropper 
and wage-labourer, waste land in whose hands (on percentage and on 
classification-of-owner basis). 
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§ 5. General Questions regarding the village. 

(Social and Economic) 

1. General information of the \-ilIagc from, and rej:an!in.r. UntD;! 
Board, Defence part}', Library, Dispe7isar3*, Club, Gym na'-ium. D.S. 
Board, Village improvement Society, etc. 

2. Historical information or Iicresay, 

3. Physical description of the village, Geographical position in rela- 
tion to hills, forests, rivers, raihvaj’'fi, facilities of (ransjtorr arid coimnnni- 
cation, areas and boundaries of the village, post office, tclegn-apli olliu'. 
railway or steamer station, thana, sub-division, etc. 

4. Social Condition : — 

(a) Touchable or untouchable’ 

(b) Joint family or not (c) Pardah system prev.ilent or not 

(d) Widow-marriage prevalent or not 

(e) Drinking habits, (f) General Culture, 

(g) Prevalence of crimes, (h) Festivals, amusements, games, pl.iy, 
etc. (i) Professional beggars 

(i) Population and families increasing or diminishing 
(k) Migration of poimlation during last oO ycar.s. 

.'3. Roads, irrigation facilities, drainage system, etc. 

G. Temples, mosques, churches, etc. 

7. Inter-Communal and inter-caste feeling. 

8. Village administration — merits and defects. 

9. Opportunities for inipro%’ement. 

10. An}' .society tr3dng for the improvement of the village 

or zamindar 

or Government 

or Union Board, District Board, Local BoniA, 

or educated or rieli j^coplc of tlic village 

or any political party 
or any other organisatioTi, etc. 

11. Latrines, sanitation, jocrsonal health habits, wator-.supjdy for 
drinking and domestic purposes, tanks, tube-wells, etc. 

12. Snake-bite.s, mosquitoes, jungles, .stagnant pools, etc. 

13. Different diseases prevalent and medical arr.angcmcnts in the. 
village, charitable dispensaries, if any. 

14. Housing condition in general, buildings, corrugated iron houre 
and thatclied houses — their number, size of rooms, pensous living jkt 
room, windows and doors, etc, 

15. Ntitarc of social or public services, if any. 

16. IVomcn’s occupation— if any— Earner or working dependents. 

17. Details about the nearest school. 

18. Is there any libr.ary ?— No. of books and mag.azincs. 

19. W’hat occupation and cottage industries have been ruined ? \Mnt 
are the causes ? Last 50 years. Prospect for Home Crafts. 

20. How manj' fajnilies preparing home-made sweets, tir.ned friti'-, 
cliatnis, condiment.s, etc. 
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21. Eemuneration and conditions of labour 

— (A) Period of work : hours per day 

days per week 
days per month. 

(B) Name of permanent work — rate of remuneration. 

(C) do. temporary do. 

(D) Place of work and distance from home 

(E) Nature and Extent of subsidiary occupation. 

(P) Average monthly income. 

(G) Customary wages — in IMoney — ^in kind. 

22. Zamindar’s relation with tenants ; absentee landlords, and their 
present whereabouts, date since when absent, relation with villagers and 
tenants. Comment, if any. 

23. Any improvement or decay in the method of cultivation. 

24. Types of Crops and timings. 

25. Productivity of Soil. 

26. Cost of Agricultural Farming — ^holdings of different size. . 

27. Productivity of labour in terms of agricultural output. 

28. Terms and condition of share-cropping, Rent of land, Salami, 
Abtvab, How seeds procured, Rotation of crops, Marketing, Implements 
used, average area cultivated per plough, per pair of bullocks, longivity 
of bullocks. 

29. What percentage of the local demand is met with the paddy 
produced in the locality. 

30. Is there any co-operative credit society 1 Its origin,' progress and 
prospects. 

31. Markets and Mode of Marketing. How far and when has any 
development of the transport system (conveyance and means of communi- 
cation) been followed by development or changes, (a) in the size and 
composition of local or adjacent markets (b) in the commodities produced 
and sold, (c) in the character of business (wholesale or retail), (d) in the 
technique of agriculture, (e) in the local crafts and industries 1 

32. Is there any pasture land ? Chief cattle diseases and treatment 
and time of appearance, percentage of mortality, pests and insects, 
difficulties of agriculture. 

33. Live-Stock — ^Nature and quantity of feeds supplied,, housing 
irrangements, supply of drinking water, milk products made. 

34. Manner of investing family savings — ^past and present, after-effects 
of B. A. D. Act., after-effects of Money Lender’s Act. Flight of rural 
capital, where, why and since when ? Rate of interest — ^past and present, 
with reasons for change, if any, in the rate. How loan transactions now 
carried on ; merits and defects of D. S. Boards ; debt conciliated so far, 
manner of scaling down of debts, etc. 
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§ 6. Bibliography upto 1948. 

1. Bulletin on Bankura 1935 

2. Do. Faridpur 1934 By BengalBoard of Economic 

3. _Do. Pabna 1935 Enquirv. 

4. The Final Report on Settlement and Survey Operations in 
Faridpur District behvecn 1904 and 1914— bv ^raior J. C 
Jack, l.C.S. 

5. Some Bengal Villages — by Bhattacharyya & Xateson, 

6. Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry, 1925, 1928 on Size and 
Distribution of Holdings in Punjab — by Calvert. 

7. Agricultural & Industrial Problems in "India— by Ciiatterton. 

8. Punjab Peasant in Prosperity & Debt. 1920,— by Darline. 

9. Remaking of Villages — by Brayne. 1929. 

10. Socrates in Village — by Brajme. 

11. Socrates persists in village, — ^by Brajme, 1932, 

12. Way to Agricultural Progress — Dubay, 1921. 

13. Peasant Proprietorship in India, 1924, — by Dutt, D. 

14. A Practical Scheme of Rural Reconstruction (pamphlet) — ^l;v 
G. S. Dutta, 1919. 

15. Problems of Rural India, 1928 — by X. N. Gangulcc. 

16. Agricultural Marketing in Northern India, 1937, — by Husain. 

17. Preblems of rivers in Bengal — by Husain. 

18. Indian Agriculture, 1927 — ^by Hon-ard. 

19. Annals of Rural Bengal — by Hunter. 

20. Studies in Indian Rural Economics, 1927, — by S. K. Iyengar. 

21. The Economic Life of a Bengal District, 1916, — by J. C- Jack. 

22. Agricultural Progress in Western India, 1921 — by G. Keatings. 

23. Rural Reconstruction, 1932, — ^by P. C. Lai. 

24. . Indian Peasant, 1932 (Pamphlet) by Linlithgow. 

25. Economic Life of a Pimjab Village, 1932, — by E. D. Lucas. 

26. Economic Studies (Some South Indian Villages) 1918, by 
Gilbert Slater. 

27. Village Reconstruction, 1931, by Mongal Singh. 

28. Land & Labour in a Decan Village, 1917, Bombaj’’ University 
Safies No. I — by Mann, H. H. 

29. Land & Labour in a Decan Village, 1921, Bombay University 
Series No. I by Maun, H. H. 

30. Agricultural Marketing in India, 1937, — by B. B. Jluklicrjcc. 

31. Indian Agricultural Economics, 1937, — by Patel, A. D. 

32. Improvement of Indian Agriculture 2nd Edn.— by Nihal Singh 

33. Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry, No. 3. Que.stionaire for 
Economic Enquiry, 1924. 

34. No. 5 Inquiry into Mortgages of Agricultural land in Ferozepur 
District, 1925. 

35. No. 9 Economic Survey of the Haripur— by .Muhaj. 

36. No. 15 Different Systems of Farming in Canal Colonics. 

37. No. 16 Punjab Village Surveys. (1) Gagger Biiana, 192S. 

38. No. 18 Punjab Village Surrey. (2) Tehong, 1031. 

39. No. 46. Farm Accounts in the Punjab, 1930. 
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40. No. 66. Farm Accounts in the Funjah. 1937. — ^by Labh Snyrli 

(1940) ' ' ' 

41. No. 67. Family Budgets (1937-38) of ten cultivators in the 
Punjab, — by Labh Singh, i939. 

42. No. 23. Note on Sales of Land between notified Aoricultural 
tribes in Punjab, — by Fazal, C. P. K. 1931. 

43. No. 27. Punjab Village Surveys No. 4 — ^Kala Gaddi, 1932. 

44. No. 30. Punjab Village Surveys — No. 5. — Naggal. 
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LIST OF VILLAGES SURVEYED AND FAMILIES COVERED. 


India (West Bengal). 

A. District : Jessore (aow. 24-Parganas) 
Police Station — Bonsaon. 


Village 

1. Akaipur 

2. Akaipur-Mithapa 
S, Huda-BIithapara 

4. Huda 

5. Sealdanga 

6. Meherpur 

Total 

B. District : Hovrrah. 
P. S. — Uinberia. 

Vfllage 

Narullapara 

C. District : Hooghly. 
P. S. — Serampore.' 

Village 

Pearapur 


Pakistan (East Bengal or E. Pakistan). 
A. District : Dacca. 

Police Stations — (1) Xarsinsdi 

(2) Araihazar 


Village 


No, 


No. of Families. 

1. 

Noapar.'i 

O 

Dighirpam 

.. H 

3. 

Xurallapur 

•3 3 

4. 

Jhirkutia 

.. 1 

1 

5. 

Chaitab 

6. 

Algi . . 

1 

7. 

.Anandi 

• > 1 

2 

8. 

Baluehar 


9. 

Birampore 

.. 39 

10. 

Baniadi ■ 

11. 

Mahisadi 


12. 

-Atpaik.'i 


13. 

Kandapnra 


14. 

Kamalapur 

No. of Families. 

15. 

16. 

Ujanehar 

Balanagar 

. . 65 

17. 

Kotalircliar 

IS. 

‘Gadarcliar 


19. 

Fajurkandi 


20. 

Tatapara 


21. 

Syamfoli 


No. ot Families. 
. . 167 


B. District ; P4-Parganas. 
P. S. — Basirhat. 


Village 

Dandirhat ) 

& ) 

Fulbari } 


No. of Families. 

.. 222 ai_ 


Grand To(aL 
Ho. of Villages. 
9 


22. Choto Gaderchar 

23. Kamranirchar 

24. Madhnbdi 

25. Pause 

26. Chousharia 

27. Kasliipnr 

28. Bungpur 

29. Vanchrokhi 

30. Xoakandi 

31 . Bhogirathpur 

32. Shidarkenda 

33. Panchdona 

34. Bagliemagar 

35. .Abdulkanrli 


o! Families. 


3 

1 

16 

5 
1 
9 

6 
5 

3 
2 
.T 

I 

1 

2 

4 
1 
7 
J 
4 
1 
7 
I 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


No. of Families. 
47,3 


Total .. ll/familij. 

B. District : Xadia (now. Kushtii 

Police Station — (1) Ivushtia. 

(2) Kumarkhali. 

(3) Khoksa. 

Village No. oI Familif ^ 

1. Harisanka^ur ..44 X; 

2. Mangalberia ■ • ^5 

3. Kamalapur -- 17 

4. Chbeurey- 

(Slondalpara) _ - • ISO 

5. ITagarpara-Bebaria 33 


Total 


389 


Grand Total 
No. of Vlliages. 
40 


No. of Families- 

r>0f, 




! 

1 

r 

Monthly 

Income, 

(Rs.) 

No. of 
fami- 
lies. 

Earner | 

1 

Size of tl 

Wkg. 

Dopdt. 

ho family 

Non. W, ! 
Dopdt. 

Total 

FACTORY WO 
Table 1 

Monthly 
total ' 

! wages ; D 

j (Rs.) ; lab 

1 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 


5 

6 

7 


; 1—26 

3 

4 


i 


4 

11 

ra 


6—50 

2 

4 

5 


0 

11 

75 


f 

CD 

. 1 

2 


1 


2 

7 

!).* 


Total 

6 

10 

11 


8 

29 

122 










Table 1' 

Monthly incomo j 

No. of 


1 No. 

of j 

1 

Rcrcentogo of 


(Rs.) 


families 

1 persons . 

Eamor. j 

w. D. : 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 

, 

1—25 


3 


n 


36-4 


27-2 

3 

26—50 

. . 

2 


11 


3G-4 


45-4 

1 

"76 — Up 

.. 

1 


7 



28-C 

- 

42-8 



"I Total ® 

i • plus income from by-occupation, vide Col. (10), Table I obovo. 



